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Selling Good Books Means Money and Education at 
AGEN T$ the Same Time. Had You Thought of it That Way? 





Is an 
Up-to-Date 








Business 





Manual 


By E. T. ROE, 
LL. B. 











COMMERCE 


CON TA INS: Legal and business forms. Laws governing all business transactions and contracts. 
* 


Twenty pages on banking. Exposition of swindling schemes. Business and social 

correspondence, with tables and rules and a fund of useful information valuable to everyone. . , 
Size of book 544x7 inches. 480 pages, about which the “Herald and Presbyter” of Cincinnati says: “It is 
one of those invaluable encyclopedic treasure-houses of facts and suggestions, that makes one wonder how so 


much can be crowded within the compass of its dimension.” : 
Strongly bound in cloth, silk finish, stamped in black and gold, price only $1.00. 


The Planter’s Guide 


And Complete Cotton Calculator 
By Prof. E. T. Roe, LL. B. 
A Neat, New, Practical, Reliable Guide with a Complete Cotton Calculator 


CON TAINS: Book-keeping by single and double entry. Forms 
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; of every kind of business letters. Forms of orders. 
How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, 
acknowledgments. bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading. ete., ete. How to 
write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other nego- 
tiable business papers. 
Size, 514x7\4, 400 Pages, Illustrated. Strongly 
Bound in Cloth. Price, Only $1.00 
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ALF A DOZEN to choose from. 
Everybody wants them. Anybody 

can sell them. Become our representa- 
tive in your community, and make a roll 
of Christmas Money for yourself. These 
books are absolutely new, and have never 
before been offered to the public, so 
you'll never hear the cry: “I already 
have that.’ Between ourselves, these 
are the best books we ever had in our 
house, and that’s true as gospel, but don’t 
you take our word for it, rather investi- 
gate. A postal card addressed to us will 
bring you an illustrated descriptive circu- 
lar and confidential terms to agents. That 
commission is just like the books, all 


it should be. 


Write to-day. The other fellow may 


be a live one and beat you to the 
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‘One of the best built and equipped Hospitals in the South” 





Mac Vicar 





Seven Eminent Atlanta Doctors on Staff a 
e Receives women for medical and awalen treatment. Skilled atten- Seminary, 
Hospital See. Ps eaeaans charges. 


Harriet E. GILES, President Spelman Seminary 


eall at the Hospital.or 


Spelman 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as “Ozonized Ox Marrow,” 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug 28, 1904. 
I used only one bottle of your 
—_ and my hair has stopped 
reaking off and has greatly improved. 
When I started using this wonderful 
ca per yo my hair was seven inches 
long and now it is ten ae or more. 
I beg to remain, yours tr 
314 Southard St MINNIE ¥ "ASTER. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your pom- 
ade an dhave found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It stops 
the hair from falling out and breaking 
off, and cleans the scalp and makes 
the hair soft, pliable and glossy 
MISS MAGGIE REND. 





West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
ame out. I used three bottles of your 
pomade, and now my hair is nine 
inches long and very thick and nice 
and straight. Most every one seeing 
how good your pomade did m)_ hair, 
they too are anxious for it. My hair is 
an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your pom- 
ade and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I will 
not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, Mo., ef 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: WhenI began usin; 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1893. your pomade my head was so bald 
Gentlemen: Please send me two was ashamed of myself, but now my 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is hair has grown three inches all over 
one of the best hair preparations made. my head and I have been using it only 
MRS. JOHN GRAF. ‘ two months. IDE PRATER. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the Yenuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe preparation 
known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair 
soft, pliable and easy to comb. These results may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to ‘4 bottles are usually sufficient 
fora year. The use of Ford’s Hair Pomeade (‘“‘OZONIZED OX MARROW") removes and prevents dandruff, 
relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourish- 
ing the roots, gives it new a and vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen 
and children. Ford’s Hair Pomade ieeaw OX MARROW”’) has been made and sold continuously since 
about 1858, and the Jabel, OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. 
In all that iong period of time there has never co a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousands we have sold. 
Ford’s: Hair Pomeade remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, as 
its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that Ford’s Hair 
Pomade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest., on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bot- 
tle. Price only 50c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure 
it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for one bottle, postpaid, or iy 40 for three bottles, or $2.50 for 
six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges to all points in U.S. A. When ordering send postal or 
express money order, and mention this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


Farafenn Mine tome Wesndtrevenee, CHlatles Ford, Prest, 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Look Here, Agents! Makes the Skin Clear 
You can MAKE MONEY. =. 


Just issued, a Book of Beautiful Poems. SKIN WHITENER 

Neatly {bound with gold engravings. 110 Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
pages suitable for school closing and Rhetor- and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
icals. Only ONE DOLLAR postpaid. blemishes, ete., and keeping the skin soft, 
Agents allowed very large commission. velvety and in healthy condition. 


Write to-day. Price 25 cents @ box. 


Sold only by 
a = Glee eee JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


oth and Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark 6-8-10 Marietta | 
23 Whitehall ( Streets 





























FACTS AND FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


PROF. E. T. 


By 


PRICE $1 


ROE, LL.B. 








A NEAT, NEW, PRACTICAL, 


Reliable and up-to-date little 
manual of legal and business 
forms, with 


tables, weights, 


measures, rules, short meth- 
ods of computation and mis- 
cellaneous information valua- 
ble to everyone. 

Describes the Banking Sys- 
tem of the U. S., Obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant, Em- 
ployer and Employee, and ex- 
poses. the swind- 
ling schemes worked on the 
unwary. 





numerous 














Reduced cut of book 
Full size, 434x7 inches 


A SAVER of TIME and MONEY 


for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of mate- 
rial required for building, the 


weight or contents of bins, 
boxes or tanks; in measuring 


land, lumber, logs, wood, etc., 





and in computing interest, 


wages, or the value of any- 


thing at any given price. 














SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS 


Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. 
How to write Deeds, Notes, Drafts, Checks, 


Bills of Sale, Affidavits, Bills of Lading, etc., ete. 


Forms of every kind of Business Letter. 
Receipts, Contracts, leases, Mortgages, Acknowledgments, 
How to write all the different forms of Endorsements 


Forms of Orders. 


of Notes, Checks, and other Negotiable Business Papers. 








Laws Governing 


Acknowledgments Agency 
Building and Loan Associations 
Collection of Debts 
Deeding of Property 
Landlord and 


Line Fences 


Assignments 


Contracts Interest Rates 


Employer and Employee 
Tenant 


Neighbors’ Animals 


Property Subscriptions 
Transportation Trusts and Monopolies 


Working on Sunday and Legal Holidays 
And Many Other Subjects 











Rules For 
Painting and Mixing Paints 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Governing the finding of Lost Property 
Shipping Governing Chattel Mortgages 
Rapid Addition and Multiplication 
Discounting Notes Computing Interest 
Finding the Contents of Barrels, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Cribs, Bins, Boxes—Anything 
of Brick, Lime, Plaster, Lath required 
for Building Wall or Cellar 
The Number of Shingles or Slates required 
for Roofing 


And Hundreds of Other Things 


The amount 








Tables Showing 
Value of Foreign Money 
Fares from New York 
Principal Cities of U. S. 
Wages by Week or Month Ready Reckoner 
Cords of Wood in Pile and Value 
Value of Coal, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
Interest Laws and Statute of Limitations 
Interest and Builders’ Tables 


Distances and or Chicago to 


Statistics 
Business Failues in U. 8. to 1901 
Immigration to U. 8. Cost of Wars in U. 8. 
U. S. Army and Navy Pay Roll. Civil War Statistics 
Union and Confederate Losses in Battles 
of the Civil War 

Religious Denominations of the World 

Cities in U. 8. of 25,000 and Over 

Money in Circulation in the U. 8. 














AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE TO HANDLE THIS BOOK—LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


VOIGE PUBLISHING CO., 


415 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















OILIS GOLD. 


An excellent opportunity for Quick ard Pror- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT. The Hamilton Oil & Gas 
Company (Inc.), near Bartlesville, I. T. T'wo ac- 
tive oil-producing wells; the third now being sunk. 
Shares $5 to $6.25, now on sale. Dividends to be 
declared. 


D. C., for further particulars. 
W. H. SMITH, Pres., Wagoner, I. T. 
Louis T. Brown, Vice-Pres., Muscogee, I. T. 
E. E. McDaniel, Sec. & Treas., 
S. McAlister, I. T. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








DR. C V. ROMAN, Oculist and | 


== Avrist, —————— 





(Post Graduate C.L.N. T.& E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT. 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientific- 
ally adjusted. 
Telephones: 2-3 Napier Court, 
Office 1874 


Residence 4356 W. Nashville, Tenn. 





Write our special representative, Prof. | 
John T. C. Newsom, 1011 N. Y. Ave., Washington, | 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; _re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Tnal treatment furnished 
free to 7 sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
, timonials, etc., apply to 
‘DR. H.H.Green’s Sons 
Atlanta, Ga. 








READY FOR THE PRESS 


CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


NOT FOR PREACHERS 


One TO™ tgs 


A Story of the 
ana Vnderworld 
The QwWerworld 


By Parker 1H. Sercombe, Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 





Only a limited edition of this REMARK- 
ABLE BOOK will be printed. Each copy 
will be signed by Sercombe Himself and 
automatically numbered from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low numbers in rota- 
tion except No. 1, which gves to Mrs. Ser- 
combe. Address 


TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman and Superwoman 
and The New Civilization, 


2238 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
10 Cents The Copy, $1.00 a Year 

















Plan. 


Write for Particulars. 





Let Your Money 
WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made on the INSTALLMENT 


We have the best proposition on the market. 
Address 


MAXWELL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. Room 1335. 


























HOW rs. HAPP 


THO’ MARRIED 






This is a book that should be owned py er- 
_—. ore couple = — world, and also 


are about married. It tells 
oral ail the little imei oe necessary to 
know, and of which so few le win tell 
[7] you before you are 
hes i lowing directions in this book will i be spared 
11 the endless trcubles which always arise 
ith the newly married. Tells you what tode 
pect, and also what not to do 
lete story, “*DID 
TORT OF ete and 69 NEW, UP-1Qs 
DATE JOKES. Price, complete, 


ONLY TEN CENTS 








100 New Songs Free 


it collection of genuine songs to be bad, (coon, 


comic. sentimental, rag-time, love, war, sacred) by Chas. K. 


< '» > Harris and other creat song writers. my Doodle Boy; 

OU receive letters = 4h Minutes foom Eecadways Go Leng Mary; Mot Became 
7 s —_ no ho Wait Till oe can Bhines Nellie; 

f very bx y orks but Father; Cheyenne; Can’t You See 

having certain Ma I'm Lonely; Dreaming Love of You; Mary's a Grand Old 


3 m_ Why Don’ t YouTry; In the Shade of the Old Ap- 
Welcome as the Flowers in May; 


words or phrases so 
emphasized in red they 


stick in your memory. c 2 rs mun and fshlon pape? coe Jo 
Py Don’ great offer; you'll be great eae. 
ff, HOME SWEET HOME, Song Dept.8, € ScRioece. " 








They are written on 








Smith Premier Lots of Mail & Books Free 
it your name in our Agents Directory whic! 

kh “ of firms whe will mall you Free nade ot 

Che stenographer ' Ae ES seen geinly 


de will send you by return mall 1 
titled 1 How to Hypnotize, 2 


puts in the red letters fitted 1 How to Hypnotize, 2 He 
) | Easy, & Guide to Fortane Telling & Dream 


? x wy 16 Art of Love Maki 6 agents articles see 
as she goes along, by , {of Love Making. © age 








simply moving a small / 
lever Address HOME SWEET HOME. 1 Bail Sail No. 3, CHICAGO, TLL. 








This machine permits not only ———e 
the use of a three-color ribbon, but 


also of a two-color or single-color 
ribbon. No extra cost for this new Too True. 
model. i 


Tur ; Visiting Friend:— What are you doing fo: a 
Smita Passes Treaw RITER | living here in Chicago, John? 
‘tel tennant Se John:— I am a Packer. 
; Visiting Friend:— Is that so? What do ycu 
pack, hogs? 
John:—Yes, some of them are hogs. | am a 
Chicago street-c Ex. 








Be a Missionary 





Is there somebody under whose nose you would like to stick such doctrines as we 
preach? Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The Voice forhim. We will see to 
it that he gets the magazine regularly. Is there an article in this number of The Voice 
which you would like to have some friend or enemy read? Send us 10 cents with his 
name and tell us what that particular article is. We will see to it that the person you 
desire to read the article will get a specially ‘‘marked copy” of this number. Be a mis- 
sionary for the cause of truth. 
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WM. P. HAMILTON, Circulation Mgr 
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MAYOR EDWARD F. DUNNE 


Tho a Democrat, he refused to preside or to even be present at a meeting where Tillman spoke 
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All the world is watch- 
ing the progress of the 
separation of Church and 

A long and memorable con- 
come to a crisis. December 
the 10th was the date set as the utmost limit 
of time allowed the Catholic clergy of the 
country to fulfill the requirements of the new 
law of separation. This meant that by that 
time all Catholic clergymen must have con- 
sented to turn their schools, hospitals, 
churches and other Catholic institutions over 
to the State-appointed boards of laymen. 
These boards are to exercise very largely the 
control of said property. The Pope at Rome 
gave orders to his followers in France to re- 
fuse to comply with the law. The French 
Catholics have obeyed the Pope and thus the 
crisis. It is hard for one to know where to 
place his sympathies in this struggle. Church 
and State are so entirely separate here in 
America that it is hard for us to appreciate 
the situation in France. France has been ac- 
counted a Catholic nation for nearly a thou- 
sand years. But respect for the Church: along 
with everything else sacred to old France was 
swallowed up in the red gulf of revolution of 


France and the 
Vatican 


State in France. 
test has suddenly 
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a hundred years ago. When the nation finally 
got settled enough to take its bearings and to 
re-adjust itself to the new order of things, 
though the church property was confiscated, 
still an annual budget was granted to the 
Catholics because of this confiscation. This 
budget was one of the articles in the historic 
concordat. For a long time it seemed as if 
the question was settled for good. The agita- 
tion which has finally culminated in the pres- 
ent situation dates its beginning from 1880, 
since which time a gradual separation has been 
going on. This separation question has made 
and unmade several French ministries. Wal- 
deck-Rosseau resigned the French premiership 
in 1902 rather than enforce the Religious As- 
sociations’ Law. The law had his sympathy, 
but he feared its enforcement. He was fol- 
lowed by Emile Combes, than whom there has 
never been a more fearless republican in 
France. Combes set about abolishing the re- 
ligious orders in earnest. Much of his work 
was done in the teeth of hissing mobs. He 
laid a relentless hand on the riots that tried 
to frustate his work and doggedly pursued his 
course. He it was who moved the practical 
abrogation of the concordat, that century-old 
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agreement with the Vatican. When he fell, 
he had already closed more than 14,500 of the 
religious establishments and introduced secu- 
lar institutions instead. ‘Then followed Mr. 
Rouvier—calm, moderate, sagacious, but none 
the less a strong anti-clerical. Rouvier yielded 
to Clemanceau and Clemanceau is as relent- 
less as Combes was. Because the Catholics 
obeyed the Pope and refused to vacate prop- 
erty or take the new oath, many have been 
arrested and some banished. <A _ kind of 
passive resistance has been adopted with the 
hope that the offensive law will be repealed 
by the next Parliament. As stated above, 
it is hard for an American protestant to know 
where to place his sympathies. Undoubtedly 
we all want Church and State separate. A 
religious hierarchy twining itself around the 
life of a modern state is altogether undesir- 
able. Yet, the French Governemnt has 
adopted a policy of spoilation which can 
hardly appeal to a good conscience as highly 
moral. It may be that France again trembles 
on the verge of a mighty cataclysm. Knowing 
to what depth France can plunge, the world 
hopes and prays that another death-grapple 
is not at hand. 


The President’s Mr. Roosevelt possesses 
Message to an easy flow of economic 
Congress theory and sermonizes on 

a great variety of economic and sciologic topics 

in his annual message to congress. All must 

yield to the president the place of superiority in 
volubility. He evidently assumes that he and 
he alone is the champion and arbiter of public 
morals, for in his message he seems to try to 
cover every subject, national or local, that 
vexes the people. In most questions we be- 
lieve he takes a proper position. We totally 
disagree with some of his preachments. On 
certain phases of the Negro question he has a 
very clumsy and erroneous conception. But 
of that we shall speak later. The thing which 
is probably most alarming to conservative citi- 
zens in the nation is Roosevelt’s fitful fever 
for power. He seems to chafe under the re- 
straints of the Constitution. He wants more 
power. Already he has more power than any 
first-rate monarch of Europe; and he has used 
the power he has to set in motion a centripetal 
tendency which must inevitably make for the 
weakening of the forces which advance popu- 
lar liberties. He desires too heartily to gov- 


ern this nation by executive order, and his in- 
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ordinate thirst for power runs almost the en- 
tire gamut of national social regulation from 
the changing of a langauge to the discharge of 
an army. The nation must check this Caesar- 
ism and overcentralization and save itself 
from the blight of a horde of shallow and 
posturing adventurers. Mr. Roosevelt evi- 
dently felt the force of the entirely justifiable 
public criticism of his attempt last year to dic- 
tate to the judiciary of the country. At great 
length he defends, or attempts to defend, his 
course. But he misses the point. The press 
and people did not say that the judiciary was 
above criticism. What they did say was that 
it ill became one of the co-ordinate branches 
of the government to use the intemperate 
language towards any other co-ordinate 
branch that Mr. Roosevelt used towards the 
judiciary. Because he does not criticise does 
not mean that bad judges will not be criti- 
cised. There is a host of thinkers in this coun- 
try who are as good judges of right arid wrong 
as the president, who are not hemmed in by 
presidential proprieties and who will call a 
halt not only to judicial blunders but also to 
presidential aggressions. 


P Elsewhere in this num- 

The Negro in the ber of THE Voice wil! be 
Message found an article by Mr. 
Edward E. Wilson on “The Negro in the 
President’s Message.” Here it is our purpose 
merely to outline editorially our own view of 
that part of the message which deals with the 
American Negro. We do not hestitate to say 
that this portion of the message is clearly a 
straddle and a straddle which is transparently 
ingenuous. While Mr. Roosevelt is anxious 
to condemn lynching, he is really afraid to 
offend the South. Therefore, he prefaces his 
remarks with one of our old Southern pleas 
of extenuation. He reasons that there are 
faults in all sections of the country and there- 
fore each section is immune from criticism 
from the other. That statement will surely 
prove delicious to the South which is a hun- 
dred years behind any other section of the 
country, spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s statement. 
The president’s statement that “the greatest 
existing cause of lynching is the perpetration, 
especially by black men of the hideous crimes’ 
of rape,” shows, to say the least, an amazing 
ignorance of the facts about the subject he un- 
dertakes to discuss. Every investigation that 
has been made by newspaper and magazine 
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writers for the last quarter of a century con- 
tradicts this statement. And indeed, every 
man who knows anything at all about the sit- 
uation knows that only a very small propor- 
tion of the men lynched are ever accused of 
rape. Most people considered this poisonous 
falsehood interred for more than a decade. 
We had supposed that there was no man now 
living who was so uninformed as to restate 
this musty untruth; and yet here comes Mr. 
Roosevelt boldly making such an assertion 
just as if he was entirely unconscious of any 
anachronism. Investigations made from year 
to year by the Chicago Tribune and other 
reliable newspapers and always republished in 
the Literary Digest have shown conclusively 
that the greatest existing cause of lynchings 
is the white South’s mistaken idea that slavery 
still exists and the black man’s disregard of 
that idea. Black men are lynched for so- 
called “‘insolence’’ and for righteous self-de- 
fense more than anything else. Statistics will 
prove that the black man has no corner on 
rapes and the inference by Mr. Roosevelt tha 
such is the case is received with an amazement 
closely akin to indignation by the Negro. 
There is absolutely no excuse for such an 
ignorant and harmful statement. The presi- 
dent proposes an absurdity when he says that 
decent black people must join the officers in 
a hunt for criminals. That kind of advice 
could come only out of the repertoire of a 
Southerner and here Mr. Roosevelt has plain- 
ly plagiarized from John Temple Graves. 
We lay it down as a sound fact that no good, 
but only harm comes from citizens promis- 
cuously engaging in man-hunts. We would 
have fewer lynchings and a condition of soci- 
ety more nearly approaching civilization in 
the South if fewer white men usurped author- 
ity as officers and engaged in their zestful man- 
hunts. And more, if the president means to 
infer that the whites hunt up their own crimi- 
mals, then we must respectfully and mourn- 
fully decline to agree with him. Where are 
all the lynchers the South has furnished for 
the last forty years? They are all murderers 
and yet many of them are among the men 
highest in authority in that section. 


In discussing the ques- 
tion of education for the 
blacks, Mr. Roosevelt 
again plumes himself in the garb of fairness 
and sweet moderation, but his smooth and 
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guarded phrases will deceive no one. As if 
we should all take it for granted he says: 
“Of course the best type of education for the 
Colored man, taken as a whole, is such edu- 
cation as is conferred in schools like Hampton 
and Tuskegee.” And why “of course?” How 
can the president use the words “of course” in 
recommending anything that tends to class 
and caste in America? Why must the Negro 
race ‘‘as a whole” acquire only industrial edu- 
cation? ‘That one recommendation is prob- 
ably the most considerable slap at equal op- 
portunity the colored race has had in a decade. 
The millenium is not going to be ushered in 
by the mere conversion of the world into a 
corn and potato patch; and a very grave re- 
sponsibility, to use no harsher phrase, is in- 
curred by a man so high in authority who 
rashly indorses such a specious quackery. Here 
we recognize two bad influences: the tre- 
mendous and sinister influence of the white 
South and the self-stultifying propoganda of a 
school of Negro leaders in the nation. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not advised purely industrial 
education for the Negro without advice along 
this line from Negroes prominent in racial 
affairs. “The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hand is the hand of Esau.” A being more 
supine never invited oppression than the 
Negro who says that in a republic like ours 
he is willing for the present to ask for less 
than is granted any other citizen of the land. 
Theoretically this is not a country of classes 
and the black man ought to be the last to ad- 
vocate class doctrines in anything. ‘There is 
a wide difference between slavish submission 
to wrongs and impositions and stoic patience. 
Civility is not servility. The will-o-the-wisp 
of Negro industrial supremacy leads to the 
bogs and quicksands of a very narrow and fet- 
tered life. Greed for gain—sordid material- 
ism—lies on the open pages of history as the 
cause of the decadence of most ancient races 
and nations. This is ever the fatal penalty that 
befalls wealth-chasers. Always Hippomenes 
outdistances Atalanta as she stops to pick up 
the golden apples. We have—and the race 
has—no objections whatever to the applica- 
tion of the highest sciences to the simplest in- 
dustries. But history suggests awkward doubts 
of the wisdom of a class of people preparing 
themselves to do mainly the coarser parts of 
the world’s work. The United States is not 
built in compartments that are to be kept in- 
tact. We are all citizens here and we are all 
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striving for the highest there is in American 
citizenship. If that be true, then neither 
Hampton nor Tuskegee can describe the lim- 
its of the ideals of the black man. That part 
of the message which deals with the Negro is 
regretable and unsatisfactory and the multi- 
plying murmur is to the effect that Booker 
Washington, in his delirium of ambition, has 
overshot the mark in urging Theodore Roose- 
velt to this unAmerican thing. 


Far be it from us to 
charge the president with 
glozing and hypocrisy; far 
be it from us of accusing this massive genius 
of using the cheap rhetoric of the doctrinaire 
to befuddle the real issue; far be it from us 
of saying that this tragic declaiming against 
lynching comes periously near to mere posing 
in the limelight. If we believed such a thing, 
the president is sheltered by his position and 
we should impose proper restraints in our lan- 
guage. But—and here is the secret of the 
strange pregnant doubt that haunts the 
Negro’s mind—why did Mr. Roosevelt shirk 
the most serious knot in our whole ethnic, 
ethic snarl? To stop rape will not stop the 
consuming hate of the Southerner towards the 
Negro. To stop lynchings will do very little 
towards solving the race problem. Industrial 
education will not save us from the criminal 
negligence of governors, the cowardice of 
sheriffs and policemen, the knavery of school 
boards, or the amazing corruption of courts. 
The ballot will. The white race respects 
and treats decently those it has to respect and 
treat decently. That accounts for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fervor in behalf of the Japanese. Noth- 
ing will compel respect from Southern off- 
cers but a ballot. That is history regardless 
of what improvident optimists say. The Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution have been 


An Omission in 
the Message 


ren- 
dered entirely nurgatory throughout the 
South. The Constitution has been whittled 


down until almost our entire Southern Negro 
population has been disfranchised. The can- 
ker of dishonesty and trickery in government 
has eaten into the life of that section to such 
an extent as to seriously threaten the very 
existence of a republican form of government 
down there. If Mr. Roosevelt really de- 
sired to help the cause of honest government, 
he would have rebuked this demagogy. 


Rather he saw fit to lend himself to cliquism 
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in Negro education, to fly in the face of the 
deliberate judgment of the nation’s best soci- 
ologists and criminologists on the greatest 
cause of lynchings and to join. the South in 
urging the decent black man to constitute 
himself a criminal-hunter without being al- 
lowed to be clothed with official power. 
There is no statesmanship in all of this wil- 
derness of wasted words and this part of the 
message is greeted by colored people with 
something that is far from a paen of exulta- 
tion. 


The last session of the 
59th Congress, which 
convened in Washington 
on the 4th of the present month, bids fair to 
become one of the most notable sessions in the 
history of the country. There are many new 
and serious problems pressing upon the coun- 
try for solution—problems that can hardly 
wait for another presidential election. Some 
of them were mentioned in the president’s 
message; others were not. The most notable 
omissions are tariff reform and the curtail- 
ment of Southern power in Congress where 
that power is based on a disfranchised citi- 
zenry. Both of these subjects need urgent 
attention and it is to be hoped that Congress 
will be braver than the president on these 
questions. The House of Representatives de- 
serves credit for its stand on the simplified 
spelling question. Mr. Roosevelt had as- 
sumed entirely too much when he undertook 
to change the English language by executive 
order. The House voted to stand by the old- 
fashioned orthography of Webster and the 
men of literature. Mr. Roosevelt had given 
orders to the public printer to print all de- 
partment documents in the simplified way. 
Many of the department documents are after- 
wards used by Congress. Consequently many 
of the plates used by the departments can be 
used by Congress afterwards, provided the 
spelling is the same. Thus when the House 
passed its bill it put it up to Mr. Roosevelt to 
either have his department documents printed 
in the old orthography or be responsible for 
the extravagance that would come from hav- 
ing extra plates made. The president climbed 
down. ‘True it was neither a courageous nor 
an ingenuous back-down to make-believe that 
he only surrendered to facilitate legislation. 
The order was one of Mr. Roosevelt’s lime- 
light poses which provoked a storm of public 
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indignation and we venture the assertion that 
the president was glad Congress furnished 
him this way of escape. Real moral courage 
would have prevented a man from trying to 
clothe a back-down in the garb of a com- 
promise. A confession of rash and thought- 
less action and an acknowledgement of re- 
pentance of error would have been more 
manly. ‘The Senate has also taught Mr. 
Roosevelt a lesson. On the opening day of 
Congress all previous precedents were vio- 
lated when Mr. Roosevelt sent a long list of 
nominations to the Senate before the joint 
committee of Congress had waited on him for 
his message, and what was a serious blunder 
was the fact that new cabinet officers were 
nominated for positions that are to be held 
by the present incumbents until Spring. The 
Senate refused to ratify the nominations. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, in case of the 
death of the president and _ vice-president, 
certain cabinet members in their order would 
become president. It was shown that should 
a new man be confirmed for a cabinet posi- 
tion while another one is still to hold the 
position for several months, in case of the 
death of the president and vice-president, 
serious complications might arise. Indeed, 
civil war might follow to determine who is to 
be president. Senators Foraker and Pen- 
rose have introduced bills calling for the 
facts about the discharge of the three com- 
panies of colored soldiers. We have faith in 
Mr. Foraker and his bill which was passed. 


Impartial critics will 
The Bellamy ¢ inclined to give Mr. 
Storer Incident Roosevelt credit for get- 
ting the best of the controversy with Ex- 
Ambassador Bellamy Storer and his wife. The 
correspondence published both by Mr. Storer 
and Mr. Roosevelt seems to clearly establish 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt did, after his 
elevation to the presidency, use proper dis- 
cretion in refusing to have anything to do 
with the shaping of appointments at the Vati- 
can. Not a single letter published contradicts 
this fact. And the only other evidence of- 
fered is what Mr. Storer claims is a memor- 
andum of a private conversation with the 
president. The facts seem to be these: Influ- 
ence was brought to bear on McKinley to ap- 
point Bellamy Storer to a prominent position 
under the government. The best McKinley 
was able to give him was a European am- 
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bassadorship. If we mistake not, McKinley 
sent Storer to Austria-Hungary. The Stor- 
ers are Catholics and as members of that 
church they were interested in Vatican poli- 
tics. “They wanted Archbishop Ireland, their 
friend, appointed as a cardinal. To that 
end they began work. Mr. Roosevelt was 
then governor of New York. ‘The Storers 
and the Roosevelts were intimate friends and 
Mrs. Storer easily secured Mr. Roosevelt’s 
aid in helping to promote Mgr. Ireland to 
the red hat. He went so far as to write 
President McKinley, asking him to do what 
he could in the matter. He, as well as the 
Storers, were interested in the promotion of 
the archbishop. But President McKinley 
answered properly that he had nothing to do 
with affairs at Rome and could not properly 
have as an American president. When Mr. 
Roosevelt came to the presidency he realized 
the gravity of what he had been doing and at 
once changed his course. The Storers pre- 
sumed on his friendship and _ persistently 
sought his influence for Mgr. Ireland. No 
thoughtful friend will embarass a friend in 
office as Mrs. Storer did President Roosevelt. 
She was undoubtedly an inveterate wire- 
puller. She could not understand Mr. Roose- 
velt’s new and proper attitude and persisted 
until she lost her husband his job. Most fair- 
minded people will say that Storer’s pre- 
emptory dismissal and consequent humiliation 
was unnecessary and that this final harshness 
toward Mrs. Storer was uncalled for. In- 
deed, if Mr. Roosevelt were accustomed to 
the use of sober and moderate speech, we 
should be amazed at his language. He harshly 
excoriates Mrs. Storer for going just a little 
farther with him than he went with Mr. 
McKinley. He failed to remember that his 
attitude then, now served as an example for 
Mrs. Storer. In the main, however, the 
Storers seem to have been at fault. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did call a halt to what Gover- 
nor Roosevelt had set agoing. 


: , The country has been 
Tillman = so thoroughly posted by 
Chicago the newspapers on what 
might be called the Tillman episode that it is 
hardly necessary for us to do more than to 
give the bare facts in the case. To say any- 
thing at all to a high-minded class of readers 
about this chief blusterer, chief buffoon, chief 
bully, chief bluffer and chief blackguard is of 
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doubtful wisdom. Tillman tastes nasty even to 
a halfway decent mouth. Our only excuse for 
mentioning him at all is for the sake of con- 
trast. Never before in the history of the na- 
tion has a public man been so thoroughly re- 
pudiated because of a public utterance as 
Tillman was because of the speech he deliv- 
ered here in Chicago. From the gulf to the 
lakes and from ocean to ocean have come em- 
phatic protests against the anarchy preached 
here by a United States senator. An effort 
was made to have Mr. Tillman’s engagement 
to speak here canceled. ‘This was long before 
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the public took note of the fact that Mr. Till 
man was coming. When the first notice went 
out that Tillman was coming, Dr. Charles 
E. Bentley, in company with others, went to 
see Mrs. Keeler, the financial agent for the 
charity in whose interest this man was to 
speak. Mrs. Keeler was not even cautious 
and tentative. She made an unconditional 
promise that though the engagement could 
not canceled, she would see to it that the 
“Race Problem” would be omitted in the dis- 
cussion and that Mr. Tillman would discuss 
the “Annexation ot Cuba.” Later events 
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proved that Mrs. Keeler was unfaithful to 
her word and that she is, as Tillman told her, 
a very smart press agent. When the time 
drew near for the Tillman lecture, The 
Broad Ax, a Chicago Negro weekly, called 
upon the colored people to assemble before 
the lecture hall in a mass the evening of the 
lecture and to protest against Mr. Tillman. 
This call caused strange uneasiness in the city. 
It gave Mrs. Keeler her opportunity to adver- 
tise Tillman, and she seized it with avidity. 
Tillman’s coming lecture became the daily 
topic in Chicago. It was feared that the 
senator would be assassinated. A committee 
of colored people waited on Mayor Dunne, 
who was booked to preside at the lecture, and 
asked that he do what could be done against 
Tillman’s appearing here. The mayor stated 
that he had no authority to stop free speech 
but that he himself would refuse to preside 
at the lecture. The mayor’s position was 
perfectly proper and he deserves great credit 
for doing what he could to discountenance 
Tillmanism. Many prominent patronesses 
returned their tickets and refused to attend 
the lecture. Nevertheless, Tillman came. At 
no time while in Chicago was he without a 
heavy guard. Smarting under. the public 
castigation Mayor Dunne gave him, sizzling 
and spluttering, he uncorked the vials of his 
wrath. The substance of his whole address 
might be embodied in his one retort when 


some one asked him about the law prohibiting | 


the disfranchisement of Negroes. His answer 
was: “To Hell with the law!” There was 
absolutely nothing in his speech which bore 
the earmarks of statesmanship. His speech 
was properly characterized when Isadore 
Gordon, a Russian Jew, arose in the audience 
and shouted to Tillman: “You are not stat- 
ing facts, you coward! Every one here 
knows that you lie!” It is hardly likely 
that Benjamin Tillman will be invited by 
anybody soon to speak again in Chicago. 


At last the world is 
The Congo waking to the _ shocking 
Infamy truth that King Leopold’s 


pretended philanthrophy in the Congo is in 
reality a ghastly lie. The whole Congo coun- 
try is recklessly exploited for private gain by 
this human monster. The report of a com- 
mission appointed by the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies showed that the natives had been 
flagrantly robbed of their rights, that shock- 
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ing and revolting cruelties were practiced in 
forcing the natives to gather rubber for the 
government and that whenever prosecutions 
were begun against white men for crimes 
against natives, the proceedings were always 
quashed. The Berlin Conference of 1885 in- 
trusted the Congo to Leopold’s keeping. 
Then, as now, he pretended to be a philan- 
thropist and said he wanted to improve the 
country for the natives. His whole course 
in the matter has belied his words. ‘Today 
there is discernable the rising of an interna- 
tional indignation at Leopold’s indecencies. 
A resolution has been introduced in Congress 
calling for action by the United States in pro- 


_ moting an international investigation of the 


Congo. Of course, the first thing Congress 
ought to do is to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the Southern part of this country. 
Bur still the Congo question deserves attention 
from Congress. The newspapers have discov- 
ered that Leopold has a paid lobby in Wash- 
ington to prevent the adoption of the resolu- 
tion introduced. The Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation of Boston is doing great work in pro- 
moting the investigation. Leopold in the 
Congo is a stench in the nostrils of modern 
civilization. 


Esperanto must be pro- 
Zamenhof’s “La nounced as a success when 

Vojo”’ it can produce such an in- 
spiring little poem as Zamenhof’s “La Vojo.” 
The poem is heroic in its sentiments and thor- 
oughly musical in its construction. Dr. Zam- 
enhof, the founder of Esperanto, bids fair to 
be ranked by posterity as the most distin- 
guished linguist that ever lived. It is act- 
ually true that all nations and tongues are 
beginning to turn to Esperanto. The trans- 
lation of “La Vojo,” with comments on the 
poem by Professor William Pickens, of Tal- 
ladega College, which appears elsewhere in 
this number of THE Voice, is worthy of spe- 
cial notice. Prof, Pickens himself is quite a 
linquist, speaking French, German and Span- 
ish almost as fluently as he does English. 
Within the last year he has become an Esper- 
antist. He has now earned the most advanced 


diploma of the British Esperantist Association. 
His examination for the diploma, including 
IOI questions, an original essay and the trans- 
lation of a standard English work, all had to 
The 101 questions 
So far as we 


be done in Esperanto. 
were submitted in Esperanto. 
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have been. able to learn, Prof. Pickens is the 
only black man with an Esperanto diploma. 
Prof. Pickens now has correspondence in this 
new language with French, Russians, Scotch, 
Africans, Japanese, Germans, Scandinavians 
and the islands of the sea. He will give to 
our readers some accounts of this correspond- 
ence during the year. 


The _ president’s mes- 

The Colored sage to Congress, Decem- 
Soldiers Again per 19, in which he un- 
dertakes to defend his extraordinary course in 
summarily discharging without honor a whole 
battalion of colored soldiers’ contains a world 
of assertion with less than a mustard seed of 





proof. All of his harsh adjectives and noisy 
declarations fail to convince one of either the 
justice or reasonableness of his course. He 
bases his message on the reports by Generals 
Garlington, Blocksom, Lovering and Nettle- 
ton and also the annual report of Secretary 
Taft. In none of their reports is there a 
shred of evidence that goes to establish the 
guilt of men in the black battalion. Let us 
see what all of these reports go to establish. 
It is thoroughly established that there was 
shooting in Brownsville on the night of Au- 
gust 13. It seems to be thoroughly estab- 


lished that one man was killed and another 
wounded. 
established. 


Absolutely nothing else has been 
Suspicion points to the colored 














soldiers as the men who did the shooting. 
First, white men of Brownsville had mis- 
treated and insulted black soldiers repeated- 
ly. The a priori theory would be that re- 
sentment was bound to follow. Second, white 
men of Brownsville declare that the men who 
did the shooting were colored men in khaki 
suits and blue shirts. ‘Third, the bullets that 
were taken out of the walls of houses and 
cartridge shells picked up roundabout were 
of the type of the army ammunition. Fourth, 
no soldier admitted guilt when questioned 
and no soldier admitted of any knowledge of 
who did the rioting. The remarkable con- 
clusion of the president and his inspectors is 
that therefore the colored soldiers are guilty 
of the shooting. ‘They are guilty of the shoot- 
ing because of the first three statements and 
are guilty of a conspiracy of silence because 
of the fourth statement ;—that is, because 
none of the soldiers admitted guilt or pointed 
out a guilty man, therefore, there was a con- 
spiracy. This is the weakest piece of reason- 
ing we have seen in many a moon. ‘The 
Constitution League and others interested 
have made investigations. If they have not 
proved their case, they have at least advanced 
arguments which outweigh anything which 
Mr. Roosevelt has said. First, it is clearly 
established that Garlington’s report was ob- 
scured in the fogs of race prejudice. The 
president’s loud assertions that race did not 
count seems unreasonable when we know that 
Garlington based his recommendations 
mainly on the alleged fact that it is a racial 
trait for Negroes to conceal crime and there- 
fore there “appeared to be” “a conspiracy of 
silence” among these soldiers. Mr. Roosevelt 
based his message mainly on this narrow 
Southerner’s report, and his loud protestations 
of the absence of race prejudices in the matter 
vanishes to the doubtful point when we con- 
sider that fact. Second, General Nettleton, 
of Illinois, made his investigation and report 
upon the invitation of the white citizens of 
Brownsville and not by the orders of the 
government. Reasonable people reserve the 
right to believe that Nettleton would not 
have been thus invited to investigate had not 
the Brownsville people known aforetime his 
predilections on the rioting. Third, imme- 
diately after the shooting began the sentry 
fired his piece three times in order to arouse 
the garrison. A roll call showed that every 
man was in his place and an examination of 
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the rifles showed that all were clean and 
loaded. The sergeants all testify that all the 
guns were in the racks when unlocked. 
One of the superior officers declared that 
these men were “the best disciplined, best be- 
haved and best regulated battalion in the 
United States army.” In the face of these 
facts we respectfully submit that there is 
doubt that anybody in this battalion is guilty 
of murder, spite of the president’s cocksure 
assertions. 


A far more reasonable 


A Reasonable theory is advanced by the 


Theory colored man who was in- 
terviewed by Raymond, of the Chicago 
Tribune. This colored man of national fame 


says that khaki garb is common among the 
colored population of Brownsville, as many of 
the men buy the discarded clothes of the 
soldiers. It is also true that many of the 
townspeople had army cartridges, the soldiers 
having given them to them as souvenirs. The 
persistent discriminations practiced against 
the colored soldiers in white saloons had led 
to the establishment of a colored saloon. The 
soldiers, who always spent their money freely, 
now boycotted the white saloons and patron- 
ized the colored saloon exclusively. This an- 
gered the white saloonkeepers. Southern 
white people want the money of the black 
people, but they want him to accept humilia- 
tions as a part of the value of his money. The 
whites, so says this colored man, decided to 
break up this Negro saloon. The colored 
people got on to the plan and were prepared. 
On August 13 a riot, begun by whites, was 
participated in by black townspeople who 
wore soldiers’ clothes and used army ammuni- 
tion, or at least enough of it to save the 
Brownsville blacks from suspicion. This 
sounds reasonable. The other theory is utterly 
unreasonable in the light of facts so far dis- 
closed. Nobody objects to drastic action 
against crime. We all say, if there are guilty 
men in the colored companies, bring them to 
judgment. But it is altogether un-American 
to hold that a man is guilty of a crime be- 
cause he denies knowledge of it. Nothing 
shows so plainly beggardliness of principle as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s strong adjectives. They 
prove nothing. He has never had the hardi- 


hood to explain to the country that the rea- 
son he refrained from discharging these sol- 
diers until after the election was over was for 
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fear he would arouse public antagonism. 
That was exceedingly brave. Apart altogether 
from the merits of this case, the manner of 
the dismissal is hardly defensible. If this 
is constitutional, then at his whim or caprice 
steps vitally affecting the whole army can be 
taken by the president. We are on the verge 
of government by presidential ukase. The 
reason given for this drastic action is not a 
reason, but a subterfuge. 

Again we counsel pa- 
tience. Many of you who 
are reading this note re- 
ceived your November Voice very late in De- 
cember. We sent you a letter explaining 
the cause of the delay. But we wish now to 
apologize to you publicly. By some queer 
mistake a package of mailing cards containing 
almost a thousand names of new subscribers 
was overlooked in making up the mailing list 
for November. Of course those people re- 
ceived no magazine at the time when every- 
body else was reading THE Voice. For a 
few days this office was fairly bombarded 
with complaints. We became convinced that 
something was wrong and set up an investi- 
gation. ‘The result was the discovery that 
those who addressed wraps for the November 
Vorce had unintentionally omitted nearly a 
thousand names. At once our whole office 
force was put to work on these names and 
nobody ate or slept until a magazine with a 
letter of explanation had been sent to every 
one of those people. Please pardon us for 
this one mistake. Don’t blame your agent. 
He sent your name in all right. While we 


To Our Friends 
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never intentionally neglect our subscribers, 


occasionally all offices have mistakes. Don’t 
tell your friends that we are careless. Drop 
us a card and tell us of our negligence. Tell 


your friends of the good qualities of THE 
Voice. We need 5,000 new subscribers 
within the next ninety days to enable us to 
make certain improvements. Friends, can’t 
we have them? You rallied nobly to our 
appeal in October. Again we call on you for 
your sympathy and co-operation. Let each 
reader constitute himself an agent to get a 
half dozen of his friends to take ‘THE Voice. 
In answer to the many inquiries about stock 
in the publishing company, we beg to state 
that we shall be prepared to take care of that 
proposition within thirty days. A new char- 
ter has been secured from Springfield and we 
shall announce in full our plans in the next 
number of THE Voice. Wait. 


In the last number of 
Important THE Voice, we said that 
Notice this issue would be a 
double number covering the months of De- 
cember and January. Afterthought convinced 
us that this was not best. It is altogether de- 
sirable that we complete our files for the 
year 1906 with a single number. We shall 
begin the new year with a double number. 
The next issue of THE VoIcE will be mailed 
during the last days of January. That will 
be a double number covering the months of 
January and February, 1907. After that 
THE VOICE will be issued as usual during the 
last of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. Agents and subscribers take notice. 














Worcester Prohibits ZZe Clansman 


By JOHN D. SWAIN 


“The Clansman” was billed to appear in 
Worcester, Mass., on the evening of Decem- 
ber 10. As soon as the bills were posted, a 
mass meeting of local colored people was 
called at one of their churches, on Belmont 
street. About one hundred and fifty promi- 
nent members of the race were in attendance, 
and listened to stirring addresses from Dr. 
MacKerrow, president of the local Afro- 
American League, the three Negro clergymen 
of Worcester, and others prominent in pub- 
lic life. 

There were present also some white men, 
all of whom spoke in denunciation of “The 
Clansman” and its purposes; notable among 
the remarks of the evening being the eloquent 
appeal of Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
a professor of Clark university, and a strong 
Democrat. 

A petition was drawn up, signed by about 
300, and forwarded to Mayor Duggan, stat- 
ing why, in the judgment of the petitioners, 
the appearance of the play in Worcester 
would tend to disturb the cordial relations 
which have always existed between the races 
here. No attempt was made to prepare a 
monster petition; nor even to secure a solid 
Negro signature. The petition contained the 
names of all the prominent professional and 
business men in the Negro population, and 
many white names well known in clerical 
and educational circles. A special effort was 
made to divorce the petition and the mass 
meeting from any political trend; all refer- 
ences to politics being sedulously avoided. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the day follow- 
ing the advertised appearance of ‘““The Clans- 
man” chanced to be a municipal election day, 
somewhat complicated affairs. Mayor Dug- 
gan was a Democrat, serving in a strong Re- 
publican city. Many reasons were advanced 
tending to prove that he would refuse to 
grant the petition, and as many tending to 
prove the contrary. 

The representatives of Dixon’s ‘“Clans- 
man” appeared before him, setting forth their 
side of the case with much circumstance, and 
making several offers; one to take him to 
New York at their expense, and allow him 


to see the play before deciding ; another to se- 
lect a mixed black and white committee, give 
them the best seats in the house, allow them 
to confer immediately after the play, and if 
they decided it to be objectionable, the re- 
ceipts were to be turned over to charity. 

Ultimately Mayor Duggan, refusing all 
these suggestions, forbade its local appearance, 
in the following letter to the theatrical man- 
agement: 

“Gentlemen: A _ delegation of representative 
colored people, citizens of Worcester, called upon 
me yesterday, and left a petition, bearing nearly 
300 names protesting against the production of the 
play known as “The Clansman” at the Franklin 
Square Theatre, Monday, December 10, 1906. 

“The petition contains not only the names of col- 
ored people, but the signatures of many of Wor- 
cester’s white citizens. The colored people of Wor- 
cester are interested in the growth and prosperity 
of our city. They are law-abiding citizens and are 
educating their children in the public schools. They 
have comfortable homes and labor for the success 
and happiness of the members of their families. 
We do not think it wise that their happiness should 
be disturbed by the presentation of a play that is 
distasteful to them. 

“TI recognize the fact that you have made prep- 
aration and have gone to considerable expense 
for the staging of “The Clansman,” and I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry that this action has to be taken, 
but my promise that I would be mayor of all the 
people of the city of Worcester is a sacred obliga- 
tion and must be fulfilled. ; 

“Having given the matter very careful consid- 
eration, I have come to the decision that the play 
entitled “The Clansman” and billed for the Frank- 
lin Square Theatre, Monday, December ro, be not 
produced. — “Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) “JoHN T. DUGGAN, 
“Mayor.” 

The Worcester (evening) Gazette (Ind. 
Rep.) came out in a strong editorial under 
the caption “An Un-American Play,” in 
which the following words are used: 

“Those who seek to arouse the passions of the 
white man against the black man, or the passions 
of the black man against the white man are ene- 
mies of the Republic. The days of the Red Shirt 
in the South are over. The Negro is not repre- 
sented truly by the criminal type. Any play which 
pictures the colored man as one to be detested and 
abhorred is an offense, not only against the race 
it so blackly paints, but against the whole people.” 

“The Clansman” has been used in many cities 
of the country to pointedly and deliberately arouse 
the passions of the colored race. Their protests 
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against the play have been utilized by the vulgar 
irresponsibility of a press agent to advertise the 
show and attract the curiosity of the general pub- 
lic. The Gazette believes in the equality of all 
citizens, of whatever race or class or creed. The 
Gazette believes ‘The Clansman’ offensively holds 
up the Negro to the hatred of mankind and in so 
doing its public production serves only to falsely 
excite the savage hatred of man. The Gazette is 
opposed to the maligning or assailing or caricatur- 
ine or lampooning of any race upon the stage.” 


Several letters condemning the play were 
printed in local papers, and none that I saw 
appeared championing it. The Post (Dem.) 
contented itself with impartially printing all 
news items, while the Telegram, (Rep.) of 
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issue of Monday, Dec. 11, contained on its 
front page a “Coon Song” attributed to 
Mayor Duggan, with a caricature of him 
as a Negro waiter, bearing aloft a tray filled 
with “Negro votes.” 

The next day Dr. Duggan was re-elected 
by nearly 2,000, or some 500 more than his 
margin of last year. Springfield, to which 
city “The Clansman” next turned, also re- 
pudiated it. No racial feeling was evident 
in Worcester during the few days when the 
performance was in abeyance, and the best 
sentiment everywhere’ sanctioned Mayor 
Duggan’s stand. 


The Upper Berth 


By J. C. DIAMOND 


It was while I was reporting for one of the 
big Chicago dailies that one day our special 
news agent in New York City wired for im- 
mediate assistance in an important case. The 
message came during the noon hour, when 
most of the force were out to lunch, and it 
happened that I was the only available man 
in sight; so the managing editor ordered me 
to pack my things and take the two forty-five 
special for New York. I hastened out and 
caught the west side express and was soon at 
my boarding house. Throwing a few things 
into a suit case, I was back just in time to 
catch the special as it glided out of the station. 

It was my first trip on this pet of a great 
railroad corporation, and I made up my mind 
to thoroughly enjoy every minute. I was 
struck with the absence of jar or jolt; we 
slipped along as easily as though we were on 
rubber tires. Soon we were moving at the 
rate of ninety miles per hour over the finest 
road-bed in the world. I went in to dinner 
at the first call, requesting the porter not to 
make my berth until I returned, as I wanted 
to get at some things in it. After dinner I 
sat down to enjoy a cigar and a paper in the 
smoker, and stayed longer than I intended. 
‘When I returned to my car, I found that 
every one had retired, and that the porter was 
waiting to make my berth. 

I got out what things I wanted, and, tak- 
ing a seat in a vacant section opposite, was 
soon lost in my paper again. I was startled 


by hearing a thud, something like a person’s 
head coming in contact with hard wood, fol- 
lowed by some one swearing softly but point- 
edly under their breath. I looked up im- 
mediately to find the usually urbane and 
smiling porter rubbing the back of his head 
and scowling angrily. 

“What’s the matter? I 
bump 2?” 

He eyed me a moment, swallowing hard to 
keep down his desire to smash somebody or 
something, but finally he got the better of 
himself, “I am so tall,’ he explained, “that 
I usually leave the safety cords unfastened 
until the last thing, then by shoving up the 
upper berth a little, I have more room to 
work underneath. ‘The springs in this are 
wound so tight that it will not stay down un- 
less fastened, hence the bump. I ought not 
to complain though,” he continued, “because 
once just such a set of springs were instru- 
mental in saving my life.” 

Scenting a story, I waited until he had 
finished my berth, then motioning him to a 
seat beside me bade him tell me the story. 
And when he had finished, I was more than 
ever impressed with the axiom, “One half 
of the world knows not how the other half 
lives.” 

“T have not been running over here very 
long,” the porter began; “I used to run on 
the Florida Limited and it was there that 
the following events befell me. During the 


inquired, “get a 
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yellow fever epidemic, our line was cut off at 
a little town in southern Georgia. We used 
to get into N— at three fifty p. m., and 
leave at five. On this my last and long to be 
remembered trip, we got in on time and after 
we had discharged our passengers, the car 
was backed in on a siding near the station; a 
hasty cleaning and fumigating process by the 
cleaning force, and it was after four o’clock. 
I wondered whether I would have time to 
shave or not, and finally decided that I had. 
I lowered the shades on the sunny side and 
opened the ventilators to let out the sulphur 
fumes, then I went into the smoker, opened 
the window to get a little air and divesting 
myself of my top shirt, proceeded to shave. 


I had not more than gotten started before 
I was interrupted by a_ sudden _ piercing 
scream. I had noticed a row of houses on 


the opposite side of the track about thirty 
feet away, but the blinds were all closed and 
1 had concluded that they were unoccupied. 

Hastily glancing out of the window in that 
direction | was surprised to see at one of the 
windows and angry face. 
I could not hear what she said, but from the 
she shook her doubled fists in my 


a woman’s flushed 
| 
direc- 
tion, | was somehow convinced that I was the 
I drew the curtain quick- 
ly and reconnoitered from behind it. The face 
left the window and a few moments later the 


way 


cause of her rage. 


woman appeared in the street where a small 
crowd had already collected, evidently spring 
ing up from the ground, as there was not a 
sight before. A few 
gathered around her, pushing back the crowd, 


and to these she talked excitedly, pointing in 


1 ° ‘ 
human being In men 


the direction of the car the while. 

I was at a complete less what to make of 
it until | that I was in the 
South, and then like a flash 
me that the lady had been offended by my ap 
pearance at the car | 


remen bered 
it dawned upon 
window without a shirt. 
Peeping again from behind the curtain, I saw 
some of the towards the car 
two others made off in the di- 
town at a rapid gait. 1 
theroughly frightened. 


men moving 
while one or 
rection of the was 

Hastily letting down the window, I then 
closed and locked both doors. Returning to 
the smoker I again peeped out and was just in 
time to see one of those that had left return- 
ing with a coil of new rope in his hand. 


Cries of “Lynch the Nigger,” “Lynch the 
“Insulting white women, eh, we'll 


Nigger,” 
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as to their in- 
that new cord 
Then they be- 
door. As I did not 


fix him,” removed all doubt 
tentions. I could almost feel 
tightening around my throat. 
gan pounding on the 
answer, there was a call for an axe. They 
seemed not to think of the windows, due to 
the fact, I that the track at that 
point was elevated a little, thus bringing the 
windows their heads. I heard the 
call “An axe,” “An axe,” and still I 
rooted to the spot. Oh! the agony of those 
Cold shivers chased themselves 


suppose, 


above 


stood 


few moments! 
up and down my spinal column, while great 
beads of perspiration stood out on my fore- 
head. My knees seemed about to give way, 
and my teeth were chattering. All the stories 
I had ever heard or read of men being burned 
at the stake and torn limb from limb passed 
rapidly through my mind. 

The blows of an axe on the door brought 
the necessity for action of some sort. Sud- 
denly a fierce anger seized me at the awful 
injustice of the whole thing. My grip lay 
open before me. In it I always carried a re- 
volver. I picked up the revolver and threw 
it down again as its utter uselessness against 
the mob became evident. The pounding at 
the door continued, but the 
are well built and 
volver again, I determined to sell my life as 
dearly as possible, well knowing what the end 
would be. One man against hundreds. All 
this had happened 


hese thou 


standard cars 


resisted. Seizing the re- 


in much less time than it 
hts flashed through 

my mind as I went quickly from the locked 
he smoker and out again with the 
trembling fingers. Then as 
the crashing blows of the axe told that the 
door could hardly withstand much longer, 
thought of that 

think was to act, 


takes to tell. yj Z 
' 
doors to t 


revolver in my 


like an inspiration came the 
celf closing upper berth. ‘To 
seizing the berth key I 
and hastily opening the berth 
into the op- 
posite one everything but the pillows and 
blankets. Hastily closing it, I threw myself 
into the other just as the door gave way, 


rushed to the other 
end of the car, 


and the one opposite, I threw 


when horror of horrors, my weight was too 
much for the springs and it would not close. 

I heard the roar of the mob as it surged 
through the door and turning over with my 
face to the wall, I gave up all hope. Then the 
unexpected happened. When I rolled 
towards the wall this took my weight off the 
springs and the berth went up with a vicious 


over 








snap, just as the mob surged out of the smok- 
ing room where they had first gone. With a 
howl of disappointment, they rushed through 
the car. Finding the drawing room door 
locked, they soon battered it down. The 
locked toilet rooms shared the same fate, 
then they attacked the seats, literally tearing 
them from their places to make sure no one 
was under them. As [ lay there I could hear 
every move. What if some one should find 
the key and open the berths! Then I was 
relieved to find that I still clutched it in my 
fingers. But no one seemed to think of the 
upper berths. Having thoroughly searched 
the car, they paused a moment and held a 
hurried consultation. 

“He ain’t here, that’s certain,’ said one. 

“Perhaps he got out the back way as we 
came in,” said another. 

“That’s so, by gum,” said the first speaker, 
who seemed to be directing the mob. 

“Get Hicks and his dawgs, we will soon 
have him.” 

Then havin nothing else to do for the 
moment they began smashing the windows. 
Never have I heard such a rumpus—men 
swearing, women shouting, and _ children 
shrieking at the top of their voices, the whole 
world seemed going mad. 


The dogs were soon brought. As luck 
would have it, that morning while they were 
fumigating the cars, I had walked down toa 
little stream near the station and amused my- 
self skipping pebbles on its muddy surface. 
Using some of my clothing, they gave the 
dogs scent. The blood-hounds were soon 
away towards the river in full cry. They 
brought up on its bank and could go no 
further, hundreds of trampling feet soon ob- 
literated all traces of my returning steps if 
there were any. Up and down the river they 
rushed, the mob yelling frantically, “Find 
him, Bill,” “Find him.” 

Then seizing a boat they ferried the dogs 
across, and for miles up and down the oppo- 
site side they hunted with like results. I 
had been too frightened to think of my own 
surroundings, but now that the immediate 
crisis seemed over, I suddenly realized that I 
was suffocating. I did not dare move as I 
was fearful lest some one was still on watch 
in the car. At last, when I could stand 


it no longer, I felt for and found my pocket 
knife, and began to dig at the side of the car. 
The inside finish was soft wood and I was 
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soon able to cut through it, but when I struck 
the hard outer shell I could do nothing. But 
this way was air and life and I attacked the 
hard wood desperately. I had not worked long 
before the knife blade broke off short in my 
hand, then I grew frantic, and with all my 
remaining strength pounded fiercely on the 
side of the car. Throwing down the knife 
handle after a while I seized the heavy berth 
key, which I still had in my other hand and 
pounded away with it until I fell back un- 
conscious. 


How long I lay there I do not know, but 
the first thing I noticed when I regained 
consciousness was the fact that the car was 
in motion. I jumped, thinking that I had 
been asleep on duty and wondering at the 
total darkness, but my head came in contact 
with the sharp edge of something, and I fell 
back again. Suddenly the whole thing came 
over me with startling clearness, I remem- 
bered my desperate fight for air, and was 
surprised to find that now there was plenty 
of it. It seems that about the last blow I 
struck before I became unconscious, broke 
through the outside and thus saved me from 
suffocation. I was conscious of a cramping 
stiffness of my arms and legs, and my fingers 
seemed sore. Not knowing where I was or 
who was around, I was still afraid to make 
any outcry. So making myself as comfort- 
able as possible, I lay back and waited. 

Through the little hole in the wall I could 
tell by the lights that it was night, I watched 
the light of the new day as it came on and 
still I lay there. All that day and all the 
next night I waited. I must have slept some 
the last night because I awoke to find the car 
standing still. Peeping out, I at once recog- 
nized the familiar surroundings of the Chi 
cago station. Shouting and pounding on the 
sides of the car, I tried to attract some one’s 
attention, but amid all the noise and bustle 
of the station no one heard me. There was 
nothing for me to do but wait. I was weak 
from lack of food and from my great exertion 
and soon became unconscious again. I awoke 
sore and stiff in the hospital, with my hands 
a mass of white bandages while the nurse 
with a spoon was feeding me some sort of 
hot broth. 

The yardmen found me when they went 
to take an inventory of the car betore send- 
ing it to the shops. Great was their surprise 
on opening that upper berth to find me there. 
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They pulled me out more dead than alive, 
and called an ambulance. ‘The conductor 
told me afterwards that when he came down 
to the car there at N—— that it looked as 
though a charge of dynamite had been set 
off in the middle of it. 

It was completely wrecked and had to be 
rebuilt. He also told me that the whole 
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country had turned out to the “man hunt.” 
Men with 
front of them, women with babies in their 


little children on the saddle in 


arms all joined in, ‘‘and,” he added signifi- 
cantly, “It was a mighty good thing for you 
that they did not find you.” -He had no 


trouble in getting me to agree with him. 


A Soldier’s Opinion of the Recent 


Excitement at Brownsville, Tex. 


Mr. Editor: 

One full grown wolf will stampede 10,000 sheep, 
while if the same herd should have come in con- 
tact with the wolf while it was in its infancy they 
= have disdainfully trampled it under their 
eet. 


Such seems to have been the situation at Browns- 
ville, Texas, during the recent excitement, which 
resulted in the killing of one white man, and the 
wounding of another which was supposed to have 
been done by some unknown member of the 25th 
infantry, stationed at Fort Brown, Texas. 

I have before me clippings of the San Antonio 
Daily Express, from the 15th to the 2oth of Au- 
gust, inclusive, all of which contain appeals from 
the citizens of Brownsville, to everybody, from 
the president of the United States to the town “cop,” 
saying: “Our women and children are terrorized, 
and our men in constant alarm and fearfulness; 
please remove Negro troops and replace them by 
white troops; send state troops; do something right 
away, for we are scared to death,” or words to 
that effect. 

Now, Mr. Editor, no one not a true hearted 
American colored soldier can realize the situation 
of affairs at Brownsville. The writer was stationed 
down there about ten months in 1899, and is well 
acquainted with the sentiment of its people. 

The majority of the inhabitants of that section, 
are a class that think a colored man is not good 
enough to wear the uniform of a United States 
soldier—yea not good enough even to wear the skin 
of a dog. 

They sneer at a colored soldier on the sidewalk 
and bar him from their saloons, resoris, and piaces 
of amusement. 

Why, when I was down there, one Sunday I 
thought I would go down to Point Isabella, on the 
Bay, to spend the day. So in company with a 
young lady I went down to the depot and pur- 
chased two tickets (taking advantage of the ex- 
cursion rates then offered), boarded the train 
(which was only a 
went into the car and took a seat. 


little better than walking), 
When the train 





started, one of the so-called “Texas Rangers” 
came up to me and told me I was in the wrong 
place. I said “No, I guess not; I just read your 
law, and it says the Negro and white passengers 
will not ride in the same coach except on excur- 
sions.” He replied, “Don’t make any difference, 
you get out of here; you are too smart any way; 
I will break this gun over your head if you say 
much,” the meantime menacing me with a six- 
shooter, of the most improved villainous pattern 
and caliber. Well I obeyed his orders because 
I was alone and could not help myself. I knew 
that I was being treated wrong, but he held a 
“Royal flush,” and I only had a “four-card bob,” 
and I knew I could not “bluff” him. 

A colored man who has the disposition of a 
toad frog (I mean one who can stand to be 
beaten on the back and puff up and take it), is 
all right; he can stay in that country. But those who 
feel hot blood running through their veins, and 
who are proudly and creditably wearing the uni- 
form of a United States soldier; standing ready to 
protect and defend the American flag, against any 
enemy whomsvcever, to obey the orders of the presi- 
dent of the United States and the orders of the 
officer appointed over them (which they have al- 
ways done with pride and honor), cannot stay down 
there in peace with honor. The people do not want 
them either because they will probably not be able 
to carry out their favorite sport, hanging a col- 
ored man to a limb, or tarring and feathering him 
and burning him at the stake without trial, while 
the colored soldiers are stationed there. 

The majority of the old-settlers in southwest 
Texas are bandits, original members of the Ku- 
Klux-Klan, murderers and thieves who have 
sneaked down in that almost uncivilized part of the 
United States in the early days and mixed up with 
the Mexicans in order to escape the eagle talons of 
a pursuing and outraged justice. 

Very respectfully, 
Vance H. MARCHBANKS, 
Squadron Sergeant Major roth Cavalry. 
Fort WaASHAKIE, WYOMING, 





“La Vojo”— Zamenhof’s Poem in 
Esperanto 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


To express thought in any way requires ef- 
fort; for words must be fitted to ideas and 
ideas to words. 

But to express thought in verse, one own’s 
thought even, requires still greater effort. 
And the greatness of the task varies with the 
subtlety or profundity of the thought and the 
intricacy and complexness of the verse. 
Thought here has the task of adjusting itself 
to a more or less rigid physical and formal 
mold. 

And there is another task even a degree 
more difficult than the latter; i. e., to put 
the thoughts of another person into verse. 
For here two things are to be served,—the 
original thought and the style or form of the 
verse. In many cases it is like forcing a 
square body into a round hole; and the mind 
here must be more a thing of ingenuity than 
of genius. In his own original thinking it 
could have modified the thought and accom- 
modated it to the mold, but here both the 
foreign thought and the inflexible mold must 
be preserved. In some instances this task 
approaches the impossible. 

But hard as is that task, there is another 
far more difficult; i. e., to translate poetry 
expressed in one language into poetry of an- 
other language. Here the number of inter- 
ests to be served are almost too many for the 
mind to grasp simultaneously. The thought 
and “poetic spirit” of the old must be pre- 
served in the new. It loses soul. It is a 
thing of nature, and translation is a rather 
artificial process. The poetic conception is 
like the snow-drop; it is fascinating and 
lovely in its orignal form, but if we melt it 
down and try to freeze it into another shape 
we get only ice. It is like anything that can 
be torn into any kinds of fragments, but can- 
not then be rendered as it was in the original 
form. ‘“Pope’s Iliad is strictly Pope’s and not 
Homer’s.” 

But the TASK of tasks is encountered when 
one endeavors not merely to translate the 
poetry of one language into the poetry of an- 
other, but at the same time to preserve the 
rhythm and even the rhyme of the original. 
This greatest task of translation, in which we 
confess failure, is what we have undertaken 





with Dr. Zamenhof’s beautiful verses, “La 
Vojo,” given below. 


This little poem is written in the interna 
tional language, Esperanto, of which Dr. 
Louis Zamenhof is the founder. It is by all 
means the most marvellously flexible speech 
that the tongue of man has ever known. He 
is the only singer that has both literally and 
figuratively created the language of his song. 

It is a brave little poem and can only be 





DR. L. ZAMENHOF 
The Founder of Esperanto 


fully appreciated where it was born, in 
Esperanto. Like all good poetry it is uni- 
versal in spirit, and is the sentiment of every 
brave man’s heart; and yet it is a little his 
tory of the beginning, the struggle and the 
final triumph of Dr. Zamenhof in conceiy 
ing, constructing and fathering a language 


that is now being used by men in all parts of 


the world. 

Our English version, which follows the 
Esperanto, might serve to give the non 
Esperantist reader some little idea thereof. 




















**La Vojo” 


By L. Zamenhof, Founder of Esperanto 


Tra densa mallumo briletas la celo 
Al kiu kuraghe ni iras. 
Simile al stelo en nokta chielo 
Al ni la direkton ghi diras. 
Kaj nin ne timigas la noktaj fantomoj, 
Nek batoj de |’ sorto, nek mokoj de |’ homo}, 
Char klara, kaj rekta, kaj tre difinita 
Ghi estas, la voj’ elektita. 


Ni semas kaj semas, neniam lacighas, 
Pri tempoj estontaj pensante. 
Cent semoj perdighas, mil semoj perdighas,— 
Ni semas kaj semas konstante. 
“Ho chesu!” mokante la homoj admonas, 
“Ne chesu, ne chesu!” en kor’ al ni sonas: 
“Obstine antauen! La nepoj vin benos 
“Se vi pacience eltenos.” 


Se longa sekeco au ventoj subitaj 
Velkantajn foliojn deshiras, 
Ni dankas la venton, kaj, repurigitaj, 
Ni forton pli freshan akiras. 
Ne mortos jam nia bravega anaro, 
Ghin jam ne timigas la vento nek staro: 
Obstine ghi pashas, provita, hardita, 
Al cel’ unu fojon signita! 


Nur rekte, kuraghe kaj ne flankighante 
Ni iru la vojon celitan! 

Ech guto malgranda, konstante frapante, 
Traboras la monton granitan. 

L’ espero, |’ obstino kaj la pacienco— 

Jen estas la signoj, per kies potenco 

Ni pasho post pasho, post longo laboro, 
Atingos la celon en gloro. 


Below is our translation of “La Vojo.” 
The reader will at once get an idea of the 
beauty and richness of a language that can 
furnish a poem like this: 


THE VOICE 


Our goal thru dense darkness is lightly aglimmer, 
“ward which we with courage are going. 
And like the small star that in night-sky 
shimmer, 
To us the direction ’tis showing. 
Nor night with its phantoms nor 
knocking 
Shall ever affright us, nor men with their mocking, 
For clearly, and straightly, and plainly directed 
The way is that we have elected. 


doth 


fate with her 


We sow and we sow, and our task ever cherish, 
To hopes in the future we’re going. 

One sowing will perish, a thousand may perish,— 
And still we will bravely keep sowing. 


“Ho, stop there!” with scornful advice men assail 
us, 

“Cease never, cease never!” our brave hearts then 
hail us: 


“On boldly! In future you will be rewarded 
“If patience her duty has guarded.” 


If storm-laden winds or a dryness infestuous 
ur withering foliage scatter, 
We turn with a “thanks” to the weather tempestu- 
ous, 
And get fresher strength for the matter. 
Our brave band, the power of death cannot cheat 
her: 
And no storm opposing can ever defeat her: 
She stubbornly marches on, proven and tested, 
To the goal that was first manifested! 


Right onward, with courage, ne’er from the way 
slipping, 
Let’s stick to the way we are braving! 
The small drop of water, by constantly dripping, 
Will bore thru the mountain’s rock-paving. 
‘Tis hope, and ’tis obstinacy and endurance— 
These three are the banners, and by their assur- 
ance 
We, step by step, passing a way long and gory, 
Attain the goal lastly in glory 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 
Talladega, Alabama. 


A Protest 


By AZALIA E. MARTIN 


Ye who would stop the progress of a race, 
Give ear; that race would question thee. So base 
A deed as thine belies the name of man. 

This bickering that comes ‘twixt clan and clan, 
Let Justice rule and prejudice erase. 

Ye call us enemies of thine to-day, 

But when the cannon sounded far away 
Calling thy fathers to the battle’s din, 

This enemy upon thy threshold lay 

The watch dog, lest a foe should enter in. 

A friend or foe was he to thee and thine? 
This upward movement of a mighty host 

Is ever onward still. Like Banquo’s ghost 





They will not down, whatever you design 
To bruise and crush it with thy tyrant heel. 
The day is past when we knew but to kneel. 
Lost is thy purpose, as the wild bird’s cry 
Within a storm. Its shriek is never heard 
Above the mutterings of the thunder’s roar, 
Though Truth and Right upon the altar lie— 
To see them cricified our hearts are stirred 
This sacrifice but makes Ambition soar 

To loftier heights, and we commit our plan 
To Him who better knows each struggling clan, 
To Him who rightly judges man and man. 








The President and the Soldiers 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS 


It is a curious fact that in matters concern- 
ing the Negro-American opinion—and bitter 
and almost vindictive opinion—usually pre- 
cedes any careful knowledge of the facts. 
For instance, in the recent matter of the dis- 
missal of certain companies of Negro soldiers 
I find myself very much unsettled in mind as 
to just what the real facts are. Nor is this 
altogether my fault. Instead of giving to 
the country a careful statement of the facts, 
the administration has been willing to let the 
country know simply the punishment with a 
general and rather hazy statement of what 
really took place. I am therefore not sure 
at all what I ought to say about the trouble. 
If, however, the facts as I gather them are 
true, then I and every other American must 
condemn the president’s act. 

I understand that out of 170 soldiers, 
twenty or fewer have been guilty of serious 
misdemeanor and in punishment for this all 
of the 170 afe dismissed without honor from 
the army. Now if this is true, then the first 
thought of any American is that those 170 
soldiers must contain three distinct sets of 
men; twenty guilty men, some number of 
men who know who the guilty men are and 
certainly some number who do not know. 
The twenty guilty men should be punished ; 
the men who know who those guilty men are 
and refuse to tell ought to receive some less 
severe punishment. But out of that 170 men 
there must be a considerable number, fifty, 
perhaps a hundred, who do not even know the 
guilty ones. Certainly that they should be 
punished, is absolutely wrong. Moreover, 
civilians understand that soldiers are under 
strict discipline, that there are certain persons 
who are responsible for what they do. If 
this is so, then the officers and under officers, 
who are responsible for the government and 
for the actions of these soldiers, also deserve 
punishment, even though they happen to be 
white. Especially ought the punishment to 
fall upon them if they are unable to give an 
account of their men. So much for the sit- 
uation if the facts are as stated. 

But, and here comes the more puzzling 
part of the whole story, there is alleged with 
certainly an appearance of truth, long con- 
tinued abuse and even disgraceful treatment 
of these soldiers by their fellow citizens in 
this Texas town. The country already knows 


how ready Mr. Roosevelt has been to defend 
the uniform of the United States when it is 
simply a matter of skating rinks. It is rather 
surprising therefore that something has not 
been done to punish the disgrace put upon 
the uniform in the matter of ordinary civil 
and personal rights. Certainly it would look 
as though the United States uniform might 
protect a man even though he were colored. 
If it is true that these soldiers were treated 
in the public streets of this Texas town with 
the sort of indignities that are reported, 
then retaliation, even though riotous and 
wrong, is not completely without excuse. 
How far then the outbreak was retaliation de- 
pends of course upon the facts of the case of 
which again I am largely ignorant. But further 
than this there comes a story, with how much 
truth back of it, I am unable to say, which 
alleges that it is not certain that the out- 
rages committed, were committed by these 
soldiers at. all. It is alleged with some ap- 
pearance of truth that the soldiers had noth- 
ing to do with the shooting and that it has 
never been proven to the satisfaction of any 
ordinary court of law that any of these 170 
soldiers did the shooting. Now even at this, 
if this story is not proven, yet the very doubt 
in the case makes the action of the president 
all the more extraordinary and makes the 
demand on the part of Negro-Americans and 
on the part of the whole American people for 
a thorough investigation of the affair imper- 
ative and not lightly to be passed by. This 
affair like others will soon be a matter of his- 
tory; justice or injustice will be done the 
soldiers. But the net result, even if the facts 
are as first related, will leave in the minds of 
fair Americans an unpleasant estimate of Mr. 
Roosevelt. My impression of Theodore 
Roosevelt first when he came to the presi- 
dential chair was that of an honest man de- 
termined to do his duty in spite of all oppo- 
sition. I have striven to hold that estimate— 
but I must say that as things go on I find 
it more and more difficult. I find myself 
more and more coming to look upon the man 
as impulsive, not only in bravery but also in 
cowardice; as a man who will stand up for 
a thing when he is right and will stand just 
as stubbornly when he is wrong. Moreover, 
so far as my own people are concerned, I am 
asking myself what after all have we to thank 
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Theodore Roosevelt for? So far as I see 
we have to thank him for three things: for 
asking a man to dine with him, for appoint- 
ing another man, quite worthy of the posi- 
tion, as collector of the port of Charleston, 
and for saying, publicly, that the door of 
opportunity ought to be held open to colored 
men. On the other hand we have growing 
and serious charges against him. The door 
once declared open, Mr. Roosevelt by his 
word and deed since, has slammed most em- 
phatically in the black man’s face; we have 
effort, plain and almost frantic effort, to show 
the South in later years that the dinner and 
appointment did not in any way show that 
Theodore Roosevelt differed in his estimation 
of black men from most people in the white 
South; representatives of some of the worst 
elements in the South have had effusive wel- 
come at the White House. He has written let- 
ters expressing great sympathy with the South 
and great friendship and very little to show 
that that friendship was extended to the black 
South. Above all we have had _ repeated 
presidential messages which stated and reiter- 
ated two things which colored people regard 
as untrue, libellous and dangerous: first, that 
in some indirect way the best class of Negroes 
were responsible for Negro crime, a thing 
which the Negroes emphatically and _ repeat- 
edly deny, and secondly, that a restricted sort 
of education is best for black people. No 
public person in the United States for years 
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has played upon these two allegations more 
frequently and more generally than Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and in return for it he has 
earned the distrust and disapprobation of the 
best class of black men. It is no excuse for 
these shameful utterances to allege that they 
were edited and approved by certain Negroes. 
They are not approved by the black race— 
they are bitterly resented. ‘That this oppo- 
sition is going to injure Mr. Roosevelt is 
doubtful; undoubtedly he could be re-elected 
to the presidency without the help of black 
folk or he can reach other goals in his ambi- 
tion; but certainly it cannot be to the credit 
of any man who at bottom wants to do the 
right thing or desires in any degree the ap- 
probation of his fellowmen and of a good 
conscience to go from high office with the 
consciousness that he has deliberately and re- 
peatedly wronged the most helpless eighth of 
his country. Under such injustice, we as 
black men have but one duty; to insist con- 
tinually upon the doing of justice to the sol- 
diers. If this is not done, to punish with our 
vote, so far as we can, those men who refuse 
to do it and always and ever in a quiet and 
manly and insistent way to insist that the 
responsibility for Negro crime lies primarily 
upon the injustice done black men in the 
South and that no nation or race can right- 
eously or justly be restricted to the career of 
making themselves footstools for their en- 
emies. 





Lines to the New Congressional Library 
By MAXWELL HAYSON 


Oh! mighty edifice of quarried stone, 
What sacred treasures numberless are thine. 
There seeks his level on the sheeted dome, 
The lavished glory of a nation strong, 
The golden sun in central lucent bloom. 

In simple wonder in his fertile fields 
Along suburban banks of flowing streams, 
And driving cityward his laboring team, 
The farmer this majestic structure sees 
Abundant with the toil of vanished years. 
Those men who wrote, unconscious of their fame, 
In this new world review the home of man 
Again in peaceful bust on honored throng; 
Lo! Dante from a quiet granite nook 

His silent glance cast on the open world, 
As if to breathe upon his slumbering time, 
The life and spirit of these alien days;— 
Amid impressive chimes of noonday bells, 
Which bring melodiously on iron tongues 
An incantation as the thoughts rove back. 
Huge Neptune, stern in mythological calm, 
The towering symbol to the fountain place, 
And everywhere displayed by hand of art, 





The emblematic good of knowledge great, 
Too, all the lovely forms of fabled realms. 
Within the reader’s marble-circled room, 
The vivid light from heaven soften’d is, 

And in the lucid meilowness is seen, 
Complacent in the burnished tranquil bronze, 
The peerless image of the old Shakespeare wise, 
With all his lofty compeers gathered ’round. 
A splendid palace for the living dead! 

Ah! but the period now distant will exist, 
When the owl’s doubly melancholy song 
Among the mellow archives shall resound 
Prolific with the notes of grand decay 

And through the darksome passages shall flow 
In many a silent beam, the silver flood 

From Cynthia’s high roving ancient keep. 
Ah! now for some enchanted Byron’s pen 

On this as on the Coliseum scene, 

To trace another few immortal lines; 

Then generations, yet unborn will view 

In mouldering and gray magnificence 

The crowning labor of a sleeping age. 








The Disbanding of the Colored 
Soldiers 


By MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


Three companies of Colored soldiers have 
been disbanded, it is true. “The order has 
actually been executed and the men who have 
valiantly fought the country’s battles in both 
the Spanish-American and the Philippine 
wars and had many a hard fight with the In- 
dians besides are scattered to the four winds 
of the earth, dismissed from the army of the 
United States in disgrace,—discharged with- 
out honor, which deprives them of the right 
of retirement after thirty years service on 
three quarters pay, and deprives them of the 
privilege of ending their days in the Soldiers 
Home, to the support of which at least one 
has been contributing for twenty-six years 
and many of them for more than twenty 
years. Not only are the dismissed soldiers de- 
prived of these privileges which mean so much 
to all who have served in the army, in their 
later years, but they are forever debarred 
from any civil or military employment under 
the government. It is said to be the first 
time in the history of the United States that 
the president has personally or officially or- 
dered the discharge of an enlisted man in 
either the army or the navy. 

The reason for disbanding companies B, 
C and D, which formed the battalion just 
dismissed in disgrace, are so well known as to 
need no repetition in this article. On August 
13, when the colored soldiers had been sta- 
tioned at Fort Brown near’ Brownsville, 
Texas, only two weeks, people were suddenly 
aroused about midnight by the firing of guns, 
which is said to have proceeded from. each 
barrack of the three. colored companies. In 
the general confusion which followed, one 
man was killed and the arm of the chief of 
police was so .badly wounded that it had to 
be amputated. 

Immediately after the first shots were 
heard, it is said, a number of men variously 
estimated from nine to twenty, climbed over 
the wall between the fort and the town. 
Since these men were dressed in khaki uni- 
form and wore blue shirts, it is claimed that 
they must have been colored soldiers, although 
a man who was sent by the Constitution 
League to investigate the affair, declares that 





it is a common thing for civilians to wear 
khaki uniforms in Brownsville. In Major 
Penrose’s report of the melee, however, he 
declares that within five minutes after the 
shooting occurred, the entire command pa 
raded and all men were found present or ac 
counted for and rifles in racks closed. ‘That 
is to say, if the nine or fifteen men who 
climbed over the wall which separates the fort 
from the town were soldiers belonging to the 
Twenty Fifth Infantry, they performed the 
remarkable feat of shooting up the town, re 
turning to their barracks, cleaning their rifles 
and locking them in the racks in the short 
space of five minutes and at the most, eight 
minutes. In the annual report made by the 
Secretary of War, the following comment 
upon this phase of the matter occurs: ‘The 
evidence makes it clear that the firing had 
not ceased when the men began to form in 
line and. therefore that all the guns with 
which the firing was done could not have 
been in the racks when the sergeants in charg: 
of quarters went to unlock the racks, al 
though they testified that they were there. It 
is also certain that during the formation of 
the companies, or immediately after, the men 
who had done the shooting must have re 
turned to their places so as to respond to the 
roll call or that some one answered for 
them.” 

In order to remove the affair from the 
realm of the fantastical and mythical, it is 
necessary to believe that the sergeants told a 
deliberate falsehood, when they declared that 
all the guns were in the racks and that the 
men who did the shooting were able to slip 
in unseen by the guards and take their places 
without detection. In his report to Secre 
tary Taft, Brigadier Gen. McCaskey called 
the attention of the War Department to the 
mer for whom warrants were issued and who 
were then in confinement at Fort Sam Hous 
ton in'the following manner: “It is noted 
that most of these men were on duty as mem- 
bers of the guard or in charge of barracks at 
Fort Brown during the hours of the dis- 
turbance. The reason for selecting these men, 
or the manner in which their names were pro 








cured is a mystery. As far as known,” he 
writes, “there is no evidence that the majority 
of them were in any way directly connected 
with the affair. It seems to have been a 
dragnet proceeding.” 

The men who were victims of this “drag- 
net proceeding,’ as Gen. McCaskey calls it, 
were the non-commissioned officers holding 
the keys of the arm racks of the respective 
companies, the sergeant of the guard and the 
sentinel on post in rear of the company bar- 
racks on the night of the melee; an enlisted 
man, whose cap is said to have been found 
in the city, though the charge was not sub- 
stantiated, and two men who had been as- 
saulted by white men in Brownsville, to- 
gether with the men who were with them at 
the time. Speaking of the soldiers who were 
imprisoned reminds me of a very interesting 
little bit of Major Blockson’s report which 
shows how the officers of the law do things 
down in Texas. Although there was abso- 
lutely no reason why the men who were ar- 
rested should have been so humiliated and 
degraded, according to the opinion of Gen. 
McCaskey, nevertheless Captain McDonald 
of the Texas State Rangers, to whom the 
committee of Brownsville citizens invited by 
Major Penrose to investigate the affair, dele- 
gated their authority, demanded that these 
suspected men be turned over to himself. 
Major Penrose, however, declined to give 
them to him, knowing, of course, what would 
probably be the result of surrendering to the 
tender mercies of Texas justice, colored men 
who had been accused of murdering one white 
man and wounding another. But McDonald 
of Texas insisted upon having them and had 
to be threatened with arrest for contempt be- 
fore he desisted from his attempt to take them, 
the orders from the war department and a 
Texas judge to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Major Blockson who reported this circum- 
stance to his superiors could not refrain from 
paying the gallant captain of the Texas Rang- 
ers a glowing compliment for the impetuous 
and imperious manner in which he behaved, 
when the colored soldiers were not surren- 
dered to him by Major Penrose. “It is pos- 
sible,” says Major Blockson, “that McDon- 
ald might have fought the entire battalion 
(referring to the three colored companies) 
with his four or five rangers, were their 
obedience as blind as his obstinacy. It is said 
here he is so brave he would not hesitate to 
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charge hell with one bucket of water.” Sure- 
ly the South cannot complain that its many 
virtues are not fully appreciated and magnan- 
imously recognized by their countrymen in 
other sections, for they seem to have sort of 
an idolatrous worship for the dare devil spirit 
which the gallant southerner delights so to 
exhibit in season and out. One shudders to 
think what might have been the fate of the 
colored men whom McDonald insisted upon 
taking, if he had succeeded in forcing the 
military authorities to accede to his demand. 

Leaving the charges against the soldiers 
and the alleged evidence against them, let us 
glance for a moment at the causes which led 
to the disturbance, August 13. Secretary 
Taft says that in June, objection was made 
to the stationing of this battalion at Fort 
Brown, by a resident of Brownsville, in a 
letter transmitted through Senator Culberson, 
to which the secretary sent the following re- 
ply. “My Dear Senator: I have the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of your letter from 
Mr. Sam P. Wrenford, of Brownsville, 
Texas, stating certain objections to the station- 
ing of Negro troops at Fort Brown, and in 
reply to say that the matter of possible objec- 
tions of this character was very carefully con- 
sidered, before the order was made. I regret 
that I cannot see my way clear to rescind it. 
The fact is that a certain amount of race pre- 
judice between white and black seems to have 
become almost universal throughout the coun- 
try, and no matter where colored troops are 
sent there are always some who make objec- 
tion to their coming. It is a fact, however, as 
shown by our records, that colored troops are 
quite as well disciplined and behaved as the 
average of other troops, and it does not seem 
logical to anticipate any greater trouble from 
them than from the rest. Friction occasion- 
ally arises with intemperate soldiers, wherever 
they are stationed, but the records of the 
Army also tend to show that white soldiers 
average a greater degree of intemperance than 
colored ones. It has sometimes happened that 
communities which objected to the coming of 
colored soldiers, have, on account of their 
good conduct, entirely changed their view and 
commended their good behavior to the War 
Department. A change of station was neces- 
sary for these colored troops and one third of 
the regiment, (a battalion) had already been 
sent to Fort Bliss, Tex., more than six months 
ago. Since that time no complaint concern- 
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ing their conduct has reached the War De- 
partment, so far as I know. It was also 
necessary to send the entire regiment to the 
same locality, and to have sent it anywhere 
else would have involved: two moves for the 
battalion now at Fort Bliss within about 
six months. This would have been an in- 
justice to the troops concerned, and would, in 
addition, have entailed considerable extra ex- 
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plan to quarter them in that state. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that the soldiers 
would meet with a very chilly reception— 
and they did. In the report which Major 
Penrose made two days after the Browns- 
ville affair, he admits that the enlisted men 
were subjected to all sorts of indignities as 
soon as they reached Fort Brown. Major 
Blockson also wrote to Secretary Taft that 
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in that way 


Buster—But you see, mother, it pleases Tige, 


the Government. Trusting this 
may be satisfactory to your con- 
remain, Very truly yours, 

Wm. H. Taft, Sec. of War. 

This letter shows that the white citizens 
of Texas began to protest against having the 
colored soldiers stationed at Fort Brown as 
soon as they learned it was the government’s 
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BUSTER BROWN IN A NEW ROLE— Courtesy of the Chicago Republic : ~* 


Columbia—I consider it most unjust and unworthy of you, Buster, to treat your colored soldiers 
J » > ’ - 


that’s the point 


many white people in Brownsville “think the 
colored soldier should be treated like the 
Negro laborer of the South.” And _ then 
Major Blockson took occasion to remark that 
it “had to be confessed that the colored sol- 
dier is much more aggressive in his attitude on 
the social equality question than he used to 
be.” All of which goes to prove that this 
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everlasting social equality question must be 
injected into everything which affects the col- 
ored people, no matter whether it bears direct- 
ly upon the point at issue or not. 

In less than a week after the colored sol- 
diers reached the inhospitable atmosphere of 
Fort Brown, one of them was knocked down 
by a white man who was talking on the 
street with some women, because the colored 
soldiers dared to pass on the sidewalk where 
the white women were standing, instead of 
going into the street. In the affidavit which 
the assaulted soldier made, he claimed he did 
not touch one of the women in passing, but 
walked between them and the fence. When 
the two soldiers were opposite the white man, 
(Tate by name, who is still employed in the 
customs service, by the way), the latter drew 
a revolver from his hip pocket, struck the 
colored soldier on the side of the head and 
knocked him down, saying as he did so with 
an oath “I’ll learn you to get off the sidewalk 
when there is a party of ladies on the walk.” 
Another colored soldier was pushed off a 
ferry, landing into mud and water, because 
the white man who told him to move on 
thought he did not go as fast as he should. 
As was to be expected under the circum- 
stances, the charge which the South so de- 
lights to prefer against colored men was not 
long deferred. On the afternoon of the night 
that Brownsville was “shot up” a certain Mr. 
Evans came to Major Penrose and complained 
that his wife had been seized from behind by 
a colored man, who she was positive was a 
soldier, because he was in khaki uniform, but 
whom she could not identify. In comment- 
ing upon this particular charge, Major Pen- 
rose declares in his report to the Secretary of 
War: “His (Evans) statement that his wife 
was seized by a soldier I was inclined to 
doubt, as prostitutes are too common in the 
town.” Major Penrose also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the aforesaid Mr. crane 
was “unfortunate in living very near the 
Tenderloin.” Considering the well known 
attitude of the white people of the town to- 
ward the colored soldiers, it is not at all 
surprising that something happened to dis- 
grace them in the public eye nor can we doubt 
the truth of Major Blockson’s statement that 
“the differences between the soldiers and 
citizens are irreconcilable.” We can readily 
understand also how this same officer was 
forced to reach the conclusion that while “the 
Suspected men might get a fair trial here at 
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hands of civil authorities, they could not 
properly be protected from mob violence.” 

But now that the soldiers have been dis- 
graced and dismissed, what can be done about 
it? 

So long as the public is deeply interested 
ard genuinely sympathetic and so long as 
men of powerful influence in national affairs 
are determined to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom and 1f possible, to bring relief to the dis- 
graced soldiers, there is reason to hope for 
the best. One of the strongest and surest 
foundations upon which to build our hopes 
is the attitude of the president himself. The 
day after the Foraker and Penrose resolutions 
which called for information regarding the 
discharge of the three companies of the Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry, were introduced into the 
Senate, President Roosevelt is said to have 
stated at a Cabinet meeting, that he wished 
none of his friends to oppose them. In his 
reply to the cable sent by the Constitution 
League, the president also intimated that if 
new facts in the soldiers’ favor were pre- 
sented to him, he would certainly give them 
respectful consideration. Through its rep- 
resentatives who went to Fort Reno to hear 
from the lips of the soldiers themselves, the 
whole story of the Brownsville disturbance, 
the Constitution League believes it has se- 
cured evidence sufficient to induce the presi- 
dent to reopen the case. One of the most 
encouraging phases of the question as it now 
stands is the position taken by two of the 
strongest men in the United States Senate. 
Senator Foraker of Ohio is determined to 
know just why the order to dismiss the col- 
ored soldiers without honor was given and 
executed. In the resolution introduced by 
him the first day the Senate met, he asked 
for all the information on the subject which 
it is possible to secure. It also calls for pre- 
cedents for the president’s course. “Resolved 
by the Senate,” reads the resolution presented 
by Senator Foraker, ““That the Secretary of 
War be and hereby is directed to furnish 
the Senate copies of all official letters, tele- 
grams, reports, orders, etc., filed in the War 
Department in connection with the recent dis- 
charge of the enlisted men of Companies B, 
C and D, Twenty-fifth United States In- 
fantry, together with a complete list of the 
men discharged, showing the record of each, 
the amount of retained pay (under section 
1281 et seq., Revised Statutes), if any, to the 
credit of each man at the time of his dis- 








charge, the ruling of the War Department, 
if any has been made in this or any similar 
case, as to the effect upon his right to such 
retained pay, and also the ruling of the War 
Department, if any has been made in this 
or any similar case, as to the effect of such 
discharge upon the right of an enlisted man 
to retire on three quarters pay, with an al- 
lowance for subsistence and clothing (under 
Section 1260 et seq. of the Revised Statutes), 
and his right to enter a national soldiers’ 
home (under Section 4821 et seq. of the 
Revised Statutes): his right to be buried in a 
national cemetery (under Section 4878 et 
seq. of the Revised Statutes) and his right to 
receive transportation and subsistence from 
the place of discharge to his home, as pro- 
vided for in section 1290 et seq. of the Re- 
vised Statutes: also a complete official record 
of the Twenty-fifth Regiment, United States 
Infantry, from the time of its muster in to 
the date of the discharge of Companies B, C, 
and D.” 


Before Senator Foraker presented his res- 
olution, however, Senator Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania had offered one, simply providing that 
the president be requested to communicate 
to che Senate, “if not incompatible with the 
public interests, full information bearing upon 
the recent order dismissing from the military 
service of the United States three companies 
of the I'wenty-fifth Infantry, United States 
troops (colored).” 


But Senator Spooner objected most strenuous- 
ly to Senator Penrose’s resolution on the ground 
that the clause “if not incompatible with the 
public interests” is entirely unnecessary. Ac- 
cording to Senator Spooner, Senator Pen- 
rose’s resolution leaves it to the discretion of 
the president to send as much or as little in- 
formation as he sees fit, whereas the Senator 
from Wisconsin insists that the Senate has a 
perfect right to know the whole story from 
A to Izzard. In his speech on the Penrose 
resolution he told his brother Senators that he 
would be very much disappointed indeed, if 
it passed instead of the one offered by Senator 
Foraker. The fact that both the Penrose 
and the Foraker resolution passed without a 
single dissenting voice, speaks volumes for the 


Senate of the United States. With such 
tremendous forces at work in their behalf, 
there is every reason for the soldiers and 


their friends to take on fresh courage and new 
hopes. In concluding his report on the dis- 
charge of the Colored soldiers, Secretary Taft 
himself holds out a ray of hope. “It is pos- 
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sible,” says he, “that evidence may be adduced 
in future which will tend to exculpate some 
of the men now discharged, both from partici 
pation in the crime and assistance in the con- 
spiracy of silence to prevent the detection of 
the offenders: and whenever such facts are 
shown in respect to anyone affected by the 
order, they will be brought to your (the 
president’s) attention, and I understand, will 
render such persons eligible to re-enlistment.” 

After my interview with Secretary ‘Taft, 
when he promised me he would suspend the 
president’s order till he returned, I felt that 
whatever he might say or do in the future, he 
sympathized deeply with the soldiers who 
had been disgraced. It is certainly the first 
time in the history of the country that a 
cabinet officer has ever consented to suspend 
an order issued by the president of the United 
States, and Secretary Taft would never have 
flung defiance at precedent, if he had not be 
lieved there was good and sufficient reason 
for taking such an unusual, if not dangerous 
step. 

As disheartening as is the fate of nearly 
200 colored soldiers who were dismissed from 
the army in disgrace, although the record 
of the majority was brilliant and clean, still 
the tragedy is not without its blessings to 
the race. In spite of General Garlington’s 
charge that we hold together in crime, we 
who know conditions exactly as they exist, 
realize that this lack of unity in everything 
which affects us as a race has been the great- 
est stumbling block in our path. We have 
been able to hang together in nothing. When 
I poured forth my woe into the ear of Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, immediately 
after the order to disband the colored bat 
talion had been issued, he could not think or 
talk about the terrible disgrace of the sol 
diers for rejoicing that at last colored people 
could stand together on some one thing. ‘To- 
day the hearts of the 10,000,000 colored peo 
ple of this country, beat as one. The catas 
trophe has united us for a time at least. Union 
even for a short time and one issue will do a 
bit of good at least. It will surely establish 
a precedent and set a good example at one 
and the same time. Moreover the fearful 
fate which has overtaken the colored bat 
talion has opened the lips of former friends 
who have been silent in spite of the awful 
atrocities perpetrated upon the race for many 
years. And so for the time being, at least, 
let us regard the terrible catastrophe which 
his filled the whole race with grief as an evil 
out of which good will eventually come. 











Provident Hospital and Training 
School 


By HARRY LEMAT 


The history of Provident Hospital is the 
history of its training school for nurses. As 
long ago as 1891 a number of earnest col- 
ored men living in Chicago, perceiving how 
dificult it was for a colored woman to obtain 
scientific instruction as a trained nurse, de- 
termined to establish a training school which 
should be open to colored women exclusively. 
To accomplish this result it was necessary 
to found a hospital. So it is that Provident 
Hospital, now of national reputation, was in 
fact merely a means to an end. At first the 
hospital facilities were very limited and the 
funds still more so; in fact there were many 
days when absolute personal self-denial on 
the part of the nurses was essential to the 
success of the entire venture. At one time 
it was problematical whether funds sufficient 
even to provide proper food could be gathered 
together, and at another time the auctioneers 
flag floated temporarily over the enterprise. 
But out of the privation of these first few 
years came a corresponding strengthening of 
character in the nurses. One of the graduates 
in the first class studied medicine, was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1896, and has continued 
in her profession to the present day. A little 
later another graduate installed the school for 
nursing at Dr. Washington’s School, and 
continued her work there for five years. Still 
another took a full course in a leading med- 
ical college, won her degree, and has practiced 
continuously since her graduation, having 
been upon the dispensary staff of the hospital 
for two years. And yet another left constant 
employment among wealthy residents of the 
East at a full nurses’ salary and founded the 
Hope Day Nursery for Colored Children in 
New York City. 

Since the founding of the training school 
and including the present class, 74 nurses 
have graduated. Of these, 16 have held in- 
stitutional positions, two at intervals, having 
had entire charge of Provident Hospital with 
marked success for months at a time. The 
graduates have come from twenty-one differ- 
ent states and four of them from Canada. 
Over one-half of them have entered from 
the South. 


In 1900 the Esther Freer Home for the 
nurses was built, adjoining the then new hos- 
pital building, and at the time it was the 
equal of any home for nurses in Chicago. 
Since then the accommodations have become 
insufhcient, owing to an increase of the nurs- 
ing force which now numbers about twenty- 
five, the hope and aim being with suitable 
applicants to increase the number to thirty. 

A few years ago the course was increased 
from two years to three and the standards 
have steadily been advanced along with the 
improved standards elsewhere. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the graduates are admitted 
to full membership in the Illinois State 
Nurses Association and also in the Na 
tional Association of Associated Alumnae, no 
questicn having been made or even thought 
of with respect to the standing of the train- 
ing school. Three years ago the school was 
favored with a visit from Miss Sophie P. 
Palmer, the editress of the American Journal 
of Nursing, who spent a month within the 
walls of’ the institution. Her impressions 
were subsequently published in the Journal, 
from which the following quotation is taken: 

“From the standpoint of order, dignity, and 
technical skill, the nursing service of this hos- 
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pital would seem to compare more than fa- 
vorably with hospitals of the same size and 
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class in other cities, where the nursing ser- 
vice is composed of white women.” 

Applicants are obliged to have a high school 
education or its equivalent, must be unmar- 
ried, from twenty to thirty years old and of 
approved character and adaptability. No 
charge is made for tuition. Pupils receive 
board, lodging, laundry work and indoor and 
outdoor uniforms. In sickness they are cared 
for gratuitously. During the three years 
each nurse is allowed a vacation of two 
weeks annually. Before leaving the hospital, 
each graduate is assigned to a case, the re- 
turns from which are sufficient to start her 
on her career. 

In view of these facts it is apparent that 
the training school is not for Chicago alone, 
nor for any section of the country, but is 
national in character and deserving of sup- 
port from every quarter of the country. 

A feature of the nurses’ training is an im- 
portant charity in itself. They make daily 
visits to the homes in the more neglected ‘sec- 
tions of the city, ministering to the poor and 
sick of both races. They give practical in- 
struction in the care of the sick, in house 
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ventilation, in the preparation of food, in 
cleanliness of home and body, all in a gentle 
and effective manner. Over a thousand fam- 
ilies have been thus visited and over 5,000 
visits made. One of the graduates from the 
training school is now regularly upon the 
staff of the Chicago Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion and each senior nurse receives two 
months’ training in scientific district work 
under the supervision of the Association. An 
allied or kindred charity as well as source of 
training has been opened within the last few 
years. A station of the Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital has been established at Provident 
Hospital. The nurses care for about thirty 
patients a year, making numerous calls upon 
each patient and gaining a most valuable ex- 
perience. 

The hospital proper has accommodations 
for sixty-five patients. Nine thousand pa- 
tients have been treated, sixty-five per cent of 
them white. A large proportion of the pa- 
tients have been cared for without charge or 
for a nominal fee. The hospital is noted for 
the amount of its operative work, last year 
over 1,000 operations being performed. Con- 














sequently house doctors or interns get an un- 
usual experience in surgery. One of the in- 
ternes is always a colored man. 

At the last examination of applicants for 
the position of interne, twenty-six competed 
on an even basis and the colored applicant led 
all his competitors. 

The present hospital building is located at 
the north-east corner of 36th and Dearborn 
streets, in the heart of the colored population 
of the city. It fronts south for an entire half 
block so that all its private rooms are fa- 
vored with direct sunlight during the whole 
day. It was built in 1895, added to in 1900, 
and is of modern hospital construction. 

In 1896 a dispensary was established in 
connection with the hospital. About 5,000 
patients a year are treated—about 65,000 to 
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the present date. A small fee is charged to 
each patient who can afford to pay, this sys- 
tem being considered to be upon the basis of 
real charity; this department is practically 
self-supporting. Within the last year a lab- 
oratory has been installed in connection with 
the dispensary in which pure milk is modified 
to suit the requirements of sick babies and 
this has proved a boon to many a mother in 
the vicinity, 

The hospital, dispensary, training school 
and their appurtenances, all connected under 
one room, represent with the ground, an in- 
vestment of $100,000. The property is en- 
tirely free from any debt, although there is 
constantly a floating debt, as the annual de- 
ficit is about $3,500, which has been raised by 
voluntary contributions, mainly from persons 
living in Chicago. It costs $25,000 a year to 
operate the institution; its growth may be 
realized from the fact that the early operat- 
ing expense was about $4,000 annually. 
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Early in its career, the institution was fo 
tunate in enlisting the services of George H 
Webster, whose lively sympathy, extended i 
fluence and constant generosity has been 
notable factor in saving as well as sustainin 
this important work. 

It is not clear that the institution coul 
have been maintained at so high a standar 
had it not fortunately secured an endow 
ment, which, though entirely inadequat¢ 
came when most needed. ‘The history of th 
fund is interesting. Some years ago a colore 
women just before her death called a frien 
to her bedside, gave her all she had in t 
world and told her when she should go t 
divide her possessions between Provident Hos 
pital and the Colored Old People’s Home 
The hospital’s share of the fund was $2 
This was the beginning of the endownme: 
fund. Shortly afterward the institution can 
into possession of $45,000 from a resident d 
a neighboring city, a colored physician, an 
short!y afterwards of enough more to mak 
the total endowment at the present tim 
$50,000. It is imperative, if the institutio 
is to keep up to the constantly advanci 
standurd, that this be increased to at lea 
$100,000. To this end a permanent rule h 
been established that all legacies and mone 
which come to the institution by will, shall 
placed in the endownment fund ‘and it is als 
provided that only so much of the income 4 
the endowment fund shall be used as sha 
be determined from time to time. 


The institution is incorporated under t} 
name of Provident Hospital and Traini 
Schoo! Association, and is managed by a mix¢ 
board of eighteen members. The Superi 
tendent is a graduate of one of the foremo 
training schools of the country and of Colu 
bia University in its post-graduate hospit 
course. She makes her home in the instit 
tion and devotes all her time to its intereg 
and especially to training the nurses, so t 
they shall not only be fitted for private d 
but to take charge of other institutio 
throughout the country. 

The officers of the corporation at the pr 
ent time are as follows: President, Geo 
H. Webster, a former partner of P. D. A 
mour, now President of the Chicago Savi 
Bank; Vice President, Dr. Allen A. Wesl 
one of the founders; Treasurer, James 
Madden, also one of the founders; Secreta 
Dr. Charles E. Bentley. 
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In the current discussions of the race ques- 
tion no note is more often sounded than that 
of the necessity for race integrity. Such a 
demand is manifestly worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Accordingly, the following ex- 
pressions of opinion are brought together and 
some attention is given to their significance. 

I 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott, in an address de- 
livered at the Eighth Annual Conference for 
Education in the South, at Columbia, S. C., 
April 28, 1905, and later published in The 
Outlook (80:237), said, “Race integrity is 
to be assumed in any discussion of the prob- 
lems affecting our country.” The statement 
is the more worthy of attention because its 
author assumes to speak from the point of 
view of the “New North” and to represent 
“at least one other Northener” besides him- 
self, and because he was endeavoring to pre- 
sent a view of the question which would tend 
to remove “sectional misapprehension.” That 
this was not in any proper sense the sentiment 
of merely “one other Northerner’ besides 
Mr. Abbott is to be seen from an editorial in 
a succeeding number of The Outlook (80: 
795), where the comprehensive assertion is 
made, by so well recognized journalistic au- 
thority, that “race distinctions are not in every 
case unjust. Whatever distinctions are neces- 
sary for race integrity may properly be main- 
}tained.” — 

A less prominent, but probably hardly less 
\common northern view of the question, is to be 
gained from an editorial in The Times-Dis- 
|patch of Richmond, Va., for Nov. 3, 1904. 
| From this editorial one learns that a gentleman 
ifrom the North chanced to fall in conversa- 
ition with some Southern gentleman when the 
‘familiar topic was brought up and discussed 
ito the point where the Northerner was asked 
'whether he would be willing for an educated, 
respectable and well behaved Negro to marry 
linto his family. To this he gave a negative 
reply and later admitted that he would be un- 
willing for such a Negro even to make a so- 
cial call upon his sister. 

If the opinion of one who has recently been 
called “the first citizen of the world” is de- 
sired, we have only to turn to the published 
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reports of the address which President Roose- 
velt made in New York at the Lincoln birth- 
day dinner of 1905 to find these words: “Full 
recognition of the fact that all men should 
stand on an equal footing, as regards civil 
privileges, in no way intereferes with the 
recognition of the further fact that all reflect- 
ing men of both races are united in feeling 
that race purity must be maintained.” It 
will be noticed that the president not only 
speaks for himself with the weight that his 
position and his well-known personality give 
to the assertion, but that he assumes to speak 
for “‘all reflecting men of both races.” Even 
a man of his independence and vigor must be 
firmly assured of his position to use language 
of so sweeping significance. This significance 
is intensified, if it is remembered that the presi- 
dent has the most favorable opportunities to 
know the thought of representative and in- 
fluential citizens and thus to make his lan- 
guage accord with generally received views. 
It is manifestly unnecessary to quote an 


extreme Southern opinion concerning the 
question. A conservative one, probably, and 
at the same time a calm and normal one, 


because it was called forth incidentally, may 
be found in the following from Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada, a native of Mississippi, but 
who was educated in the North and has spent 
most of his life in the northern section of 
our country. In discussing “The San Do- 
mingo (uestion,’ in The North American 
Review for June, 1905, he argues: 

“Would it not be to the advantage of both coun- 
tries if Cuba could absorb cur Negro population? 
The population of this country would then be 
homogeneous, and the grave disaster likely to come 
to us from the juxtaposition of two races would be 
averted. . . The imminent danger to this coun- 
try is that, as the black race becomes stronger in 
numbers, the prejudice against it will increase. The 
lines between the two races are becoming more and 
more distinct every day, and there is the danger, in 
the future, either of a race massacre or of the in- 
ferior race being subjected to a condition approach- 
ing slavery.” 

The Senator does not specify race integ- 
rity, but his language makes it clear enough 
that any other idea would be nothing less 
than abhorrent to him. 

Turning now to one of those who have 
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been most insistent, in season and out of sea- 
son, for giving the Negro all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by any citizen, even the 
editor of The Independent, in response to the 
direct question of a Southern correspondent, 
writes: 

“In the case of people having a distinct color, 
black, red, yellow, or brown, we would prefer that 
there should be no such (race) inter-marriage, be- 
cause the editor prefers the color in which he was 
born to any other, but does not quarrel with the 
preference of other people for their own” (59: 
106). 

For an expression from the Negro him- 
self, perhaps no better can be found, from 
the point of view of intelligence and the 
breadth of mind which comes from scholarly 
attainments and their concomitants in the 
life of a great university, together with that 
knowledge of life which comes from famil- 
iarity with the various classes of people in 
different parts of the country, than this rrom 
Prof. William Pickens, of Talladega College, 
who recently made an excellent record for 
himself in Yale. In the August, 1905, num- 
ber of THE Vorce OF THE NEGRO, replying 
to criticism of an article by him in an earlier 
number of the same magazine, he asserts vig- 
orously: “I dislike ‘Jim-crowing’ for the pur- 
pose of representing one side as heartily as 
any Puritan on the Merrimac; but I am as 
ardent a believer in race integrity as any 
Cavalier on the lower Mississippi.” There 
can hardly be any doubt that this language 
is as decisive from the colored point of view 
as any I have been able to bring forward 
from the white. How representative of Negro 
sentiment it is, may not be so easy to say with 
certainty; but it shows that the fear of race 
intermarriage, from a desire on the part of 
the Negro, is without foundation, as far as 
some of the most cultured are concerned. 

With such decided opinion available from 
every quarter against intermarriage between 
colored and white, it might be expected that 
advocates to the contrary would be equally 
available. This is hardly the case. In fact, 
as far as current discussion is concerned, it 
appears practically impossible to find an out 
and out advocate of race intermarriage. 
Those who are not opposed to marriage be- 
tween the races can be found, and the opin- 
ions of some who take this position have ap- 
peared in print. Among these is an article 
by Prof. Willis Boughton, of Ohio State 
University, in The Arena, for September, 
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1896, who says: ““T'wo races have never yet 
dwelt together for any length of time without 
commingling; and fusion will no doubt be 
the final solution of the race problem in our 
country. There is no occasion, how- 
ever, for sounding the alarm. Fusion has 
thus far gone on simply at the will of those 
parties who have found pleasure in such 
mingling. In this matter of fusion 
there is no compulsion;”’ and he quotes ap- 
provingly from The Spectator, concerning 
“some of the southern states,” that, “there 
still exists an immoral and absurd law making 
penal the marriage of a white man with a col- 
ored woman—immoral, because it encourages 
concubinage; absurd, because it utterly fails 
to hinder that mixture of races which it is 
designed to prevent.” Even this opinion, as 
will be observed from the date, is not strictly 
current, but is about as nearly so as any 
statement to that effect which may be found 
from a prominent man. 

Passing from opinions which are recent to 
those which are somewhat earlier, the follow- 
ing from Races and Peoples, by D. G. Brin- 
ton, written in 1890, is expressive: 

“There can be no doubt but that any white mixed 
race is lower in the scale of intelligence than the 
pure white race. A white man entails indelible 
degradation on his descendants who takes in mar- 
riage a woman of a darker race. . . Still 
more to be deplored is the woman of the white race 
who unites herself with a man of a lower ethnic 
type. . . . That philanthropy is false, that re- 
ligion is rotten, which would sanction a white 
woman enduring the embrace of a colored man.” 

After reading such language from a man 
who had attained to considerable prominence 
in the field of ethnology, one need not be sur- 
prised at this from the New Orleans De 
Bow’s Commercial Magazine, published in 


1860: 


“We think that every humane man, who will 
carefully examine the subject for himself, will ar- 
rive at the same conclusion as the writer of these 
few suggestions and facts—viz., that to encourage 
amalgamation is to encourage commission of crime 
and cruelty, the increase of ignorance and misery, 
and to insure the destruction of two races in at- 
tempting to elevate one.” 


It may be surprising to some at least, how- 
ever, to find the following words attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln, in his speech delivered on 
September 18, 1858, during the great debates 
between him and Douglas, and appealed to 
by Wade I‘ampton in an article in The 
Forum for June, 1888: 
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“While at the hotel today, an elderly gentleman 
called upon me to know whether I really was in 
favor of producing a perfect equality between the 
Negroes and white people....I will say then, 
that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races; that I am 
not, nor ever have been, in favor of making voters 
or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to 
hold office, nor to intermarry with white people; 
and I will say, in addition to this, that there is a 
physical difference between the white and black 
races which, I believe, will forever forbid the two 
races living together on terms of social and political 
equality.” 

The inquiry which brought out that state- 
ment from Lincoln suggests, indirectly, that 
there were, in 1858, those who expressed 
themselves favorably toward intermarriage of 
black and white. Various ones of those who 
worked for the abolition of slavery took that 
stand. ‘The article in De Bow’s Magazine, 
quoted above, grew out of such expressions of 
opinion, and some of these opinions may there 
be found. But the belief in the amalgamation 
of black and white was hardly any more gen- 
eral in the fifties than it is at the present day; 
those who have been willing to see the black 
and white races in this country unite, either 
as a whole, or as individuals, have been few, 
at least as far as serious expression of opinion 
can show, and the sentiments which they have 
expressed have not found any wide accept- 
ance. 

II 

It is worth while to note that this demand 
for race integrity is nothing new as a matter 
of principle. ‘The demand has been made in 
America concerning the whites and blacks for 
a comparatively short time, but it has existed, 
as a racial idea, wherever races have come 
into contact in different parts of the world. 
Direct statements in support of this position 
are not so easily to be secured, it is true; the 
evidence is often only of an indirect char- 
acter; but, even in those cases, it is no less 
decisive. It is to be seen in the mutual racial 
jealousies, struggles, and resulting exclusive- 
ness which are so constantly to be found 
among the races and nations of early times. 
In matters of this kind men have not been 
greatly modified by the lapse of centuries. 
Where supposed social or political interests 
have led to endless rivalry between races and 
nations, as has regularly been the case, we 
may be sure that intermarriage, one of the 
things most certain to defeat such commercial 
and political separation, has not been quietly 
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permitted, even in cases where no mention 
of the rule is made; instead, the denial of this 
closest of relationship would rather be taken 
for granted when lesser reasons against in- 
termingling had been stated. The argument 
from silence is well known to be a precarious 
one. 

In addition to such general indirect evi 
dence, we know that, in some instances from 
the more or less distant past, the demand for 
race integrity was made in exceedingly string 
ent form. Sometimes the regulation did not 
stop by restricting marriage to those of the 
same race. Among the Romans, for example, 
we know that senators “were forbidden to 
marry freedwomen or women of inferio: 
rank, and the husband of a freedwoman be 
coming a senator was set free from his mat 
riage’ (En. Brit., XV. 568). In a similar 
way, the rules of the early Christians forbade 
marriage outside of the recognized lines of 
Christian faith, Among the Jews such rules 
were exceedingly stringent, as may be seen 
from the legislation of Deuteronomy (7:1-3), 
and the narratives in Ezra (chap. 10) and 
Nehemiah (13:23-31). The marriage regu 
lations of the caste system of India, dating 
from an early time, show this same tendency, 
since the requirement of marriage within the 
same caste, if one is to preserve his caste 
standing, practically excludes marriage out 
side of one’s race, 

Not to attempt to introduce further refer 
ences concerning particular peoples, the sub 
stance of what has probably been the common 
demand is no doubt well summed up by 
Bevan, in the article “Marriage,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, when he says con- 
cerning the Jews: 

“The prohibitions relating to foreigners were 
based on that instinctive feeling of exclusiveness, 
which forms one of the bonds of every social body, 
and which prevails with peculiar strength in a 
rude state of society.” 

Even when individuals deliberately choose 
to disregard the demand for _ themselves, 
whether for one reason or another, the ma 
jority of those who make up:the racial or so 
cial community have usually maintained the 
demand. ‘Too many times, no doubt, if the 
truth could be known, some of those who have 
been loudest in making the demand have been 
among the ones to disregard it for the grat! 
fication of their personal desires, though out 
side the marriage relation, of course; but this 
does not invalidate the postion that the de- 
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mand has been made. The demand may be 
most insistent where the racial characteris- 
tics that it least observed, the 
further discussion of this paper will show. 


Ill 

The above inferences and testimony of au- 
thorities concerning the demand for race in- 
tegrity have been offered as indicating what 
is probably the least which ought to be said 
to do justice to the customs which have pre- 
vailed among races and peoples. But, whether 
such demand has usually been made or not, 
it is now to the point, in view of the demand 
which is so general at the present day, to 
observe how well such has - been 
obeyed in cases where it is definitely known. 
The significance of the demand as we hear 
it today will have value in no small degree 
according to what past and present customs 
have to teach concerning its observance. At 
least it will worth while to discover, as 
well as brief inquiry may permit, what appear 
to be the facts concerning race integrity and 
to note, on that as a foundation, what are the 
prospects for the realization of the demand of 
the present time. 

If it has been possible to quote Brinton’s 
personal as one strongly deprecating 
race mingling, it is equally possible to quote 
him on the phase of the question now under 
discussion, as the following further selections 
from Races and Peoples will show: 

“This has taken place 
from distantly remote epochs, especially along 
the line where two races come into contact. 


show is 


as 


demand 


be 


view 


(intermarriage ) 


In such regions we always find numerous 
mixed breeds, leading to a shading of one race 
into another by (pp. 
45, 40). 

“All these (the Syrians and Arameans, the 
later Assyrians and Babylonians, the Israelites, 
Samaritans and Jews) were from early times 
deeply tinged with other blood” (pp. 137, 
138). 

“All these (the numerous Slavonic peoples 
of the present day), and some smaller com- 
munities, speak today Slavic dialects, though 
they are by no means all of pure Slavic de- 
scent. There has been a constant inter- 
mingling with the Mongolians, easily recog- 
nizable in physical traits and mental char- 
acter” (p. 165). 

With such authority for the racial standing 
of some of the Asiatic and East Europe peo- 
ples, it will be of interest to consider the fol- 


imperceptible dgrees” 
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lowing concerning some of the same and also 
those farther to the west of the European 
continent, which has the authority of Thomas 
Wright, in The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon: 


“Tt was the policy henceforth 
of Britain) pursued with great steadiness by the 
Roman to transplant, under the name 
of auxiliaries, colonies from one nation to another, 
and they thus not only made a gradual amalgama- 
tion of the different peoples who composed the em- 
pire, but they established effective defences with- 
out exhausting the central force. Cradually, how- 
ever, while destroying the nationalities of other 
peoples, Rome lost its own nationality in the mass. 
Men from those very nations upon whom ancient 
Rome had trampled as barbarians, were made com 
manders in its armies, nobles in its and 
emperors on its throne” (chap. IX 


from the conquest 


conquerors 


senate, 


Such a statement concerning the peoples of 
the Roman empire, and intended to show the 
race standing of the people of England espec- 
ially, does not lose its force either for the 
Anglo-Saxon or for other peoples when it is 
recalled that Wright uses the term “amalga- 
mation” in a broader sense than that of Brin- 
ton; no one would attempt to maintain that 
all the peoples of the empire would be found 
to belong to Brinton’s “Eurafrican” race, 
though most of them probably did. Brinton’s 
statements quoted above would be sufficient 
to show that the people of the empire had 
already, many of them at least, been tinged 
with Mongolian blood, if not with “Austaf- 
rican” some of them almost certainly with 
the latter. 

With what has just been said, the follow 
ing, on the authority of Alexander Winchell, 
the palaeontologist, published in The North 
Review, 1884, iS 
of attention: 


American 
worthy 


for September, 


“Later than the advent (in northern Europe) 
these races (cave-dwellers 
with 


ot 
appeared the Neolithic, 


round heads and a style of civilization dis- 
tinctly improved. They warred for a long time 
with the long heads descended from the early 


Quaternary, especially the Cro-Magnon people; 
but ultimately there was a fusion, and we find in 
the Neolithic dolmens a mixture of the two cranial 
types, with the superior Neolithic industries pre- 
dominant. Thus, no ancient European race be- 
came extinct. The principal races, at least, were 
merged in sifu with the successive invading and 
superior races, and modern European populations 
are the outcome of this mixture. Clearly 
there does not exist in Europe a nation of tolerably 
pure ethnic character, nor do national boundaries 
mark the limits of such ethnic strains as remain 
discoverable. The figment of a German national- 
ity, or a French, in any ethnic sense, is as baseless 


as that of an Austrian, a British, or an American.” 
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Even more striking, at least from the point 
of view of comprehensiveness, is this, from the 
pen of John Reade, particularly significant 
because of the quotation which it contains 
from so high an authority as M. de Quat- 
refages: 


“If starting from that meeting-place of nations 
and tongues, the Nile Delta, we traverse the ad- 
jacent continents to their utmost limits, everywhere 
on the route, from Aino-peopled Japan to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, we shall be confronted by the 
testimonies of interfusion of blood. Even races 
that seem most homogenous, like the Chinese, or 
that have taken pride in avoiding the taint of alien 
mixture, like the Aryan Hindoos, or, like the 
Israelites, deemed themselves interdicted by the Di- 
vine command from intercourse with foreigners, 
have been proved beyond a doubt to be of com- 
posite origin. To deal separately with those various 
families of mankind as the dawn of history dis- 
closes them to us, or as the centuries of its short 
range have left them, would take up much time. 
The general result is, however, well set forth in a 
passage which I may be permitted to quote from 
The Human Species of M. de Quatrefages. ‘In 
China, and especially in Japan,’ says that distin- 
guished ethnologist, ‘the white allophylian is mixed 
with the yellow blood in different proportions; 
the white Semitic blood has penetrated into the 
heart of Africa; the Negro and Houzouana types 
‘ have mutually penetrated each other and produced 
all the Caffre populations situated west of the 
Zooloos of Arabian origin; the Malay races are 
the result of the amalgamation, in different propor- 
tions, of whites, yellows, and blacks; the Malays 
proper, far from constituting a species, as poly- 
genists consider them, are only one population, in 
which, under the influence of Islamism, these var- 
ious elements have been completely fused. I have 
quoted at random the various preceding examples, 
to show how the most extreme types of mankind 
have contributed to form a certain number of 
races. Need I insist upon the mixtures which have 
been accomplished between the secondary types de- 
rived from the first? In Europe what population 
can pretend to purity of blood? The Basques them- 
selves, who apparently ought to be well protected 
by their country, institutions, and language, against 
the invasion of foreign blood, show upon certain 
points, in the heart of their mountains the evident 
traces of the juxtaposition and fusion of very dif- 
ferent races. As for other races, ranging from 
Lapland to the Mediterranean, classical history, al- 
though it does not go back for a great distance in 
point of time, is a significant proof that crossings 
are the inevitable result of invasions, wars, and 
political and social events. Asia presents, as we 
know, the same spectacle; and, in the heart of 
Africa, the Gagas, playing the part of the horde of 
Genghis-Khan, have mixed together the African 
tribes from one ocean to the other.’” (Popular 
Science Monthly, Jan., 1887.) 


For lack of space, further similar testimony 
from this exceedingly interesting article must 
be omitted. 

Turning again to the unwilling testimony 
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of Brinton, these further selections from Races 
and Peoples, having more especially to do 
with existing conditions, indicate how much 
he is compelled to admit: 

“In the Himalyan valleys . are several na- 
tions in which the Asian blood dominates. . 
They are generally mixed with Dravidian or 
Aryac blood, but speak dialects of the Sinitic type” 
(p. 205). 

“The Cambodians are a mixed people, descended 
partly from Mongolian ancestry, partly Dravidian 
and Aryac conquerors who occupied their country 
about the third century” (p. 206). 

“At the period of the migration of nations which 
accompanied the dismemberment and fall of the 
Roman empire, the Tartars appeared frequently in 
Europe, always as ruthless devastators. . . . It 
is needless to say that in these rovings they have 
undergone much admixture. The modern Turk 
has more of the blood of the Semite and the Cir- 
cassian in his veins than of his Tatar ancestors” 
(p. 210). 

“The physical type of the members of the Finnic 
group has given rise to much discussion. Many in- 
dividuals are blondes, with light hair and eyes, 
and with dolichocephalic skulls. Such are especial- 
ly numerous among the Esthonians, Karelians, and 
Tavastes. But it must be remembered that for two 
or three thousand years these tribes have been in 
contact with the blonde and dolichocephalic type of 
the Aryans represented by the ancient Teutonic 
and Slavonic groups. It is not the least sur- 
prising therefore to find the Finnic group every- 
where deeply infused with Aryac blood. Even the 
remote Lapps are no exception. and when 
this is true of that isolated people, how much more 
is it of the tribes in closer proxmimity to the Euraf- 
rican race?” (p. 213). 

The evidence so far introduced has to do 
chiefly with the endless fusion of the races 
which compose the present Asiatic and Euro- 
pean nations. One further quotation from 


a 


Brinton, this time from the article “Man” in 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, will be suf- 
ficient to show how complex and _ utterly 
hopeless is the task of drawing racial lines so 
as to mark off each people by itself. After 
reviewing the various schemes which ethnolo- 
gists have adopted as bases for classifying 
mankind, Brinton concludes: 

“It is safe to say that none of these schemes has 
given satisfaction, and, indeed, owing to the ex- 
tensive intermixture which has taken place be- 
tween races, it is impossible to frame any which 
does not reveal incompleteness in some directions.” 

If we turn now to see what are the facts 
that obtain more specifically as to the rela- 
tions between the African peoples and those 
from Europe and Asia, the discoveries are 
hardly less striking. The evidence from de 
Quatrefages given above makes it clear that 
the Africans as a whole not only manifest the 
black race in widely varying types but also 















have been endlessly tinged with the lighter 
blood of people from Asia and Europe. As 
the Houzouana movement had its beginning 
before the days of American slavery and Afri- 
cans from that part of the continent furnished 
a large contingent for the slave market, it is 
readily observed that the people brought to 
America to supply the slave interests were 
already under the influence of the non-Afri- 
can blood which the invaders had brought 
them, providing a basis for the white fusion 
which was to be continued everywhere on 
American soil—a fusion which it is custom- 
ary to speak of as a destruction of the black 
race, prebably because the whites have been 
the aggressors in the fusion, but one which 
would just as correctly be described as a 
destruction of the whites. 

To attempt a proof of the extent of this 
fusion, for those who are familiar with the 
people of the United States as they are, would 
be superfluous. For the sake of those readers 
who have not had the privilege of seeing con- 
ditions in the South at first hand, however, 
the testimony of some who have studied the 
situation and put the results of their investi- 
gation into print will not be amiss. 

As long ago as 1864 (Feb. 25), in an edi- 
torial in The Independent, Theodore Tilton 
wrote: “Already three-fourths of the colored 
people of the United States have white blood 
in their veins. The two bloods have been 
gradually intermingling ever since there were 
whites and blacks among our population.” In 
a similar strain and only slightly more con- 
servative is the admission of Brinton, when 
he says: “Though they (the ‘American citi- 
zens of African descent’) have been in con- 
tact with the white race for but three of four 
generations, the majority of those now living 
are related to it by blood” (Races and Peo- 
ples, p. 66). By what calculation he arrived 
at a contact of “three or four generations” in 
1890, is not very clear. Whatever it may 
have been, his conclusion as to the inter- 
mingling of the two races is sufficiently defi- 
nite and is the item of importance in this dis- 
cussion. A more conservative estimate is that 
of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, in his article “The Negro in Amer- 
ica,” in The Encyclopedia Americana. His 
statement is: 

“The Negroes of America are not of pure Negro 
blood. There has gone on in the country first an 


intermingling of the various African tribes trans- 
ported and secondly a large infusion of white 
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blood. The census reports of this latter inter- 
mingling are admittedly far below the truth. 

As a matter of fact, probably a third of the Negroes 
of the United States . . . have traces of white 
blood.” 


It is probably almost if not altogether im- 
possible to know the exact facts, both because 
-——strange as it may seem to the unitiated— 
there are Negroes who do not know their own 
standing, and because there are others who 
believe they are pure when they are not, and 
still others who, being able to pass for pure, 
prefer, for obvious reasons, to do so. My 
own conclusion, after an almost daily contact 
with representatives from various classes of 
Negroes, during the large part of four years, 
is, that the estimate of Dr. DuBois is cer- 
tainly too conservative. A white man who 
has worked constantly among the Negroes 
for a quarter of a century once gave it as his 
opinion that nine-tenths of those who are 
classed as Negroes had white blood in their 
veins. But this is almost certainly too large 
to accord with the facts. 

If not only the general results of race mix- 
ture but also the present status of the pro- 
cess as well is sought, intensely interesting 
material like the following is to be had. 

On January 31, 1887, Rev. P. H. A. 
Braxton, pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
church, Baltimore, Md., read a paper before 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of that city 
on “Southern Law vs. the Sanctity of Mar- 
riage.” The address is declared to have been 
the first one by a colored man ever to have 
been put “in the first news column of The 
Baltimore American.” In that address Mr. 
Braxton said: 


“In sight of the capitol at Richmond, white men 
and not a few, cohabit with colored women daily; 
they build fine houses for them, and stay with them, 
and get children by them. It is said that there are 
hundreds of colored women in Richmond, saying 
nothing of the other part of the state, who are 
kept and supported by white men for theif 
lascivious purposes. I visited a house in Virginia 
last summer where a white Virginia lawyer was the 
father of nineteen children by one poor ignorant 
colored woman. He had a house built away from 
his, on the farm, while he lived at the ‘Great 
House,’ with the.children of his white wife. , 
I could cite you fifty cases of this kind from my 
own knowledge that I have seen in Virginia alone. 
‘ -Thus thousands of these illegitimate . 
colored fatherless children are yearly turned out as 
Negroes. Go where you may in this country, 
and especially in the South, and you will find that 
two-thirds of the so-called Negroes are Negroes 
only in name; many of them are as white as the 
children of their father by his white wife.” 
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By the side of the quotation just given, it 
will be timely to place a few more words 
from The Independent, taken from the same 
editorial quoted above. In further reply to 
the correspondent there mentioned, the editor 
said: 

“We think the laws which forbid inter- 
marriage of the races are wicked, and that they 
tend to create many illegitimate unions. Doubtless 
our correspondent has known many such. We 
know what sad difficulty teachers of the better 
colored schools have in preventing their educated 
and cultivated girls from being snapped up by 
white men in respectable society and introduced into 
an irregular relation, which in New York would 
be a common law marriage, or which is a virtual 
polygamy. And with no visible sense of shame, in- 
deed with a sense of duty, the fathers bring their 
children, still lighter than their mothers, to these 
best Negro schools for education. We know of 
what we affirm, and can specify the instances.” 

One of the interesting aspects of such state- 
ments is that they do not appear to call forth 
tangible denials or 
them any trouble to prove their correctness. 

With conditions such as the foregoing 
statements indicate existing among those who 
are regarded as the better class of both races, 
it would probably be surprising not to find at 
least as large a degree of intermixture occur- 
ring in the lower grades of society. Alto- 
gether, on the part of those who know the 
situation with any degree of accuracy or full- 
ness, it is admitted without controversy that 
there has not only been a fusion in the past 
which makes a very large proportion of those 
who are called Negroes partake of white 
blood, but also that the fusion is being con- 
tinued without intermission. Many of the 
cases, for fairly obvious reasons, could not eas- 
ily be proved in court, but those who ‘know 
the facts are well aware that the cases exist. 


IV 


to give those who make 


It will now be in place to gather inferences 
from the evidence which has been presented. 
Some of these instances have doubtless 
been reached already by the reader, since 
the testimony is ample and tolerably clear. 

1. Perhaps the most obvious conclusion is, 
that there seems never to have been any race 
integrity, unless it be on the part of such in- 
dividuals as have been careful to mingle their 
blood with those other individuals only who 
gave as good evidence as could be had of pos- 
sessing the same strains, whatever those 
chanced to be. Even in these cases, and on 
the part of individuals who were most proud 
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of the purity of their lineage, it might be dif- 
ficult to secure the evidence to establish real 
race integrity; for, if the evidence from the 
ethnologists quoted above is worth anything, 
it would be no easy task for any one of Euro- 
pean descent to show that he was absolutely 
free from all trace of Mongolian or African 
blood. ‘This is the case if one adheres to the 
technical race distinctions, as Brinton, e. g., 
does, recognizing only three, or five, races and 
classing the Semites and all the original in- 
habitants of northern Africa as belonging to 
the white race. If, instead of that, one takes 
a practical view of the question, recognizing, 
as he probably would, that the Slavs are, on 
this basis, perhaps as far from the Anglo-Sax- 
ons as were the followers of Genghis-Khan, 
he will find it still more difficult to satisfy 
himself that his ancestors were all of one race. 
It is hardly too much to say that race integ 
rity is a fetish, before which otherwise en- 
lightened people constantly down. In- 
stead of cringing before this powerless relic, 
it would be well to recognize the conclusion 
recently stated by the late President William 
R. Harper concerning the Jews. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the history of Oriental 
peoples and conditions led him to write that 
he “has long been of the opinion that the best 
explanation of the supreme position occupied 
by the Jews of today is to be found in the 
fact that no nation of antiquity absorbed from 
other nations to such an extent, or for so long 
a period, as did the Jews” (Biblical World, 
25:380). While this statement was made 
concerning the Jews only, it could be shown 
to be true concerning other peoples as well, 
without difference unless it be in degree. For, 
if the word race is used in the practical sense 
proposed, and perhaps if it is used in the nar- 
rower sense, the Anglo-Saxon would easily 
come forward as evidence of fusion and _ his 
commanding position today be thereby ex- 
plained. As an individual example of tl 


bow 


he 
same principle, in another direction, it may 
be noted that one of the most resourceful, at 
least, of southern Americans today, a man 
who, in a few years and on the basis of a 
comparatively meagre training, has built up 
a great educational institution, one which is 
said to be the richest in the South and which 
this man has brought to the point of interna- 
tional recognition—it is well to recognize, I 
say, that Mr. Booker T. Washington is a 
mulatto, and, at the same time, to remember 
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that the mulatto has had only a short time in 
America, comparatively speaking, in which to 
demonstrate to the world his real power and 
capacity to achieve. 

2. The figment of race integrity may be 
recognized more fully when it is remembered 
that “the unity of the (human) race is now 
generally accepted” (Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, article “Ethnology”’) ; a doctrine which 
is agreeable to both theology and science. Ac- 
cordingly, since man sprang from a single 
ancestry, it matters little how much variety 
has developed during the long course of his 
experience on the earth; at foundation he is 
one race. For present convenience, it may 
be well to describe those portions of the race 
which show the more marked characteristics, 
by geographic or color names, but an immense 
waste of time will be avoided, and the bad 
odor of hard names will be escaped, if it is 
kept in mind that these terms are only matters 
of convenience and cannot mark off any indi- 
vidual, or community of individuals, as surely 
having only a pure white, or pure black, or 
pure yellow, stream of blood coursing through 
its veins. And to do this does not in any way 
belittle the science of ethnology, or suggest 
that the facts of the human race must be left 
in confusion. Instead, it may be taken to 
simplify the task of the ethnologist—leaving 
him free to facts as he can, 
without any feeling that either a people, or 
so-called race, is to have its standing affected 
thereby; relieving a man like Brinton, e. g., 
of the feeling that he must show the superi- 
Then 
perhaps, if, at some distant date, the material 
of ethnology should become so complete as to 
make a more detailed classification of 
kind possible, one ot 


discover such 


ority of the white race at all points. 


man- 
the results would be to 
show, even more clearly than is possible to- 
day, how all the manifold peoples of the world 
are variant individuals and varying groups of 
the one great family and the one common 
blood, manifesting, because of the varied ex- 
periences of its several parts, the many char- 
acteristics which we now behold. 

3. As a practical consideration, the 
thoughful person seems certain to ask himself 
whether, in view of all the facts, he is justi- 
fied in making a demand for race integrity. 
Probably the most he can do is to insist that 
race mixture shall not go farther than it has; 
and no doubt this is all that the current de- 
mand is intended to mean. But, can even 
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this position be successfully maintained? If 


the history of the race up to the present teaches 
anything, it probably teaches that such a de- 
mand will not be heeded, certainly not with- 
in any portion of the immediate future. Even 
if the mingling of those peoples which we 
now call races could be stopped entirely at 
the present hour, or at any future assignable 
date, would that mean anything for race in- 
tegrity or offer any gain in matters of eth- 
nology? If harm has come from the mingling 
of varied strains of blood, no possible ex- 
pedient, except the extinction of every indi- 
vidual who cannot prove an alibi against the 
charge of admixture—a practically impos- 
sible task for any one, as has already been 
seen,—can now stop the process and give the 
world purity.” In fact, to stop the 
process at the present, or any similar stage, 
} 


race 


1elp prolong whatever 
as the 


would serve only to 
caste feeling and 
result of characteristics, them 
permanence in their present form; and for 
this state of affairs probably: no intelligent 
person has any desire. 


jealousies now exist 


race civing 


4. The demand for race integrity must 
finally resolve itself into the question whether 
the mingling of variant strains of human 
blood is a moral wrong in itself, in the off- 
spring of such union entirely apart from the 
desires of the father and mother 
who produced it. If it can be shown that 
such offspring bears in himself the evidence 
of moral guilt, entirely apart from the man- 
ner of life which he may present, then surely 
it may be maintained that race integrity is 
not only necessary but capable of the most 
intelligent demands. The fact that a moral 
desideratum has neither past 
nor is likely to exist in any portion of the fu- 
ture which can be discerned, is not sufficient 
to silence the demand for that moral ideal; 
the mere striving for its attainment, however 
long it may be unrealized, may indicate the 
highest type of morality. Is race integrity 
such a moral desideratum? Most certainly 
it is not. If it were, then every offspring 
of race mingling carries in himself the evi- 
dence of moral guilt, no matter how noble 
the morality of his living. But this is a doc- 
trine which few, probably, will wish to as- 
sert. It would be, in effect, to announce a 
new doctrine of inborn depravity, and to 
hang a millstone about the neck of humanity 
that it might be drowned in the depths of 


motives or 


existed in the 
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despair. If the person of mixed blood lives 
immorally, he is immoral; but, if he lives a 
moral life, let no man attempt to damn him. 
And, if he is not immoral in himself, then the 
begetting of him, if it was virtuous and there- 
fore moral, cannot have been a source of guilt, 
and the marriage union of the father and 
mother which led to his birth could not have 
been wrong. Morality cannot be immorality ; 
virtue cannot be sin. Race mixture, like all 
other questions, must finally be brought to the 
judgment bar of ethics, and there the verdict 
on the demand for race integrity can be only 
one verdict—a sentence of death. 


5. The demand for race integrity is prob- 
ably a vestige of a comparatively primitive 
type of thinking. Bevan, in the qutctation 
from Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible used 
above, states suggestively that the “feeling of 
exclusiveness” which prevails among social 
groups “prevails with a peculiar strength in 
a rude state of society.” His opinion is not 
likely to be disputed by those who are in a 
position to do so intelligently, since it is in 
accord with all we know of primitive condi- 
tions. If one thinks of mankind in accord- 
ance with the biblical account, he finds that 
the earliest stages of development manifested 
exactly the condition of “exclusiveness” which 
is here maintained, an exclusiveness which has 
lessened very slowly, it is true, but which has 
perceptibly yielded. If he thinks of mankind 
from the evolutionary point of view, the up- 
ward progress from an early condition of ex- 
clusiveness is at least as well assured. The 
goal of humanity is a condition in which these 
primitive ideas shall have given place entirely 
to those of moral and racial brotherhood in 
the fullest sense. The change is beginning 
to appear in the movements for arbitration 
and world peace; the racial aspect will be 
seen in due time, a younger child of the same 
famiiy of Right. 

6. It would naturally be expected that 
those who plead for race integrity would 
make the plea for all races; but here one of 
the curious phases of the race question ap- 
pears, namely, that one who most insists on 
race integrity for the whites repudiates the 
principle entirely for others. Brinton did 
both these things in the same breath and 
thereby showed the white prejudice which lay 
at the basis of his whole discussion: 


“The two problems we have now discussed,” he 
wrote, “seem to present a dilemma. The pure 
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races do not flourish out of their physiological sur- 
roundings; and yet some of them are not adequate 
for the work required by modern culture. What 
resource have we? ‘The answer is, in the union 
of the lower races among themselves, especially 
the Mongolian and the African. Thus we may 
expect a blending capable of resisting the heat of 
the tropics, and intelligent enough to carry out the 
directions of that race which will ever and every- 
where maintain its supremacy so long as it main- 
tains its ethnic purity—the Eurafrican” (Races and 
Peoples, p. 288). 


Intentionally or otherwise, the last phrase 
of the above was put there in such a way as 
to make it impossible, from this passage, to 
prove him a false prophet; for, in view of his 
own testimony, he could hardly have thought 
the white race very pure at the time he wrote, 
and, if he could see anything of the signs of 
the times, he could hardly have expected 
anything different in the days to come. As 
to whether a race possesses the superiority 
which he assumes for the white race, or not, 
only time and achievement can tell; and how 
false a prophet he was on this point may be 
seen by a still further quotation from the oft 
named work. After reviewing the achieve- 
ments and characteristics of the other races 
except the white, he proceeds: 

“Widely different is the vista which appears be- 
fore us when we contemplate the Eurafrican race. 
It goes forth conquering and to conquer. 
Every navy and every army of any fighting capac- 
ity belong to the European whites and their de- 
scendents. No nation and no race of other lineage 
dare withstand an attack or disobey an order from 
a leading European power. Africa and Asia are 
dismembered and parceled out at London, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, and no one dreams of asking 
the consent of the inhabitants of these continents” 
(p. 298). 

If he had written in 1905 instead of 1890, 
he would doubtless have used somewhat dif- 
ferent language and would have attempted 
to support his idea of Eurafrican superiority 
with some other line of argument. The test 
of superiority is accomplishment, whether in 
the field of physical, mental, or moral strug- 
gle; and the best men agree that the grandeur 
of the accomplishment increases in worth 
from the physical to the moral. When this 
test is applied to men and nations, only sur- 
prises and discomfiture await the one who 
has decided that the sphere of honor can be 
marked by racial lines, even if he were to 
succeed in drawing these to the satisfaction 
of all whose judgment must be taken into ac- 
count. Whether Japan achieved a moral 
victory at Portsmouth after she had proved 
herself a conqueror by force of arms, or not, 
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she has shown that a despised nation of an 
“inferior” race can perform that which se- 
cures the respect of all and gains an alliance 
with one of the first world powers. Thus 
the roll of achievement must be ready to re- 
ceive new names at very unexpected seasons; 
and the courses which lead to the world’s 
honors have different racial favorites in dif- 
ferent eras and generations. Asia was in 
Cay» and gown when Europe was still in the 
lower grades. Now Europe wears senior 
vestments. But the dignity of the fathers is 
not of necessity to pass to the scions yet un- 
born; only time, /ong time can tell that. The 
children of Africa as well as Asia are show- 
ing splendid work in the junior grades—for 
those who have eyes to see-—and those who 
celebrate some later world’s academic festal 
season may awake to learn that the honors 
have been awarded to the sons and daughters 
of the despised. 


7. This paper, it will be observed, does 
not advocate race amalgamation or even lim- 
ited intermarriage. In fact, effort spent in 
such advocacy would be largely wasted, since 
there is no occasion for it. For those who see 
only good in such race mixture, a much more 
fruitful course of labor is simply to point out 
the unity of the human race, show how 
membership in any particular race is not a 
matter of moral importance, show instead 
that moral character and attainment are fac- 
tors of‘ real significance, teach, as the result 
of the best experience, how marriage accom- 
plishes the high purpose for which it has be- 
come the basis of family life, whether between 
individuals of one race or two, and leave the 
matter of race in the question of marriage tu 
those who are to make the home—recogniz- 
ing, as any degree of unbiased observation 
will make evident, that marriage within one 
race does not in itself guarantee any of the 
fruits which matrimony ought to produce 
and that intelligent marriage between two 
races may offer to the world the true home; 
and assuming, as moral minds doubtless 
should, that a real home composed of two 
races is a human asset but that a so-called 
home within one race, devoid of the home 
realities, is a human loss. 


I should hardly suggest that the point of 
view presented in this now somewhat extend- 
ed discussion is anything particularly new, 
though the practical application is manifestly 
outside of common experience and the idea 
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is very likely to be received, as far as it is 
considered at all, merely as a dream. Ac- 
cordingly, I cannot better close the paper 
than by asking The Outlook and all others 
to apply to the demand for race integrity the 
same wise principles which The Outlook has 
so eloquently voiced in warning against the 
seductions of a similar siren song: 

“There is a wisdom born of long experience in 
the ways that are right and in <he paths that are 
sweet which all men honor and reverence, for there 
is something that comes to age which neither youth 
nor maturity can command. But there is another 
and so-called wisdom of age which has its roots 
in the weaknesses of men, not in their strength, in 
the failure of their endeavors, and in their doubts; 
the wisdom of prudence, which hugs the shore of 
comfort and holds back from the great adventures 
of the spirit, which doubts the realities of the higher 
life because no longer in touch with them, which 
challenges every generous impulse and chivalrous 
experiment; which sometimes recognizes the beauty 
of high aims, but always questions the possibility 
of realizing them; which sees the long line of 
failures, infelicities, disappointments, and says to 
ardent Youth, ‘Be sensible, give up your dreams, 
take life as you find it; be content to be the average 
man and the average woman in morals, efficiency, 
and aims; the others are only dreamers!’ ‘Behold, 
this dreamer cometh!’ has been the cry of men and 
women who content themselves with this wisdom, 
since the beginning of time. But the dreamer 
comes, and once more the morning of hope dawns 
on the world. A few months ago in all parts of 
the English as in the German speaking world there 
were commemorations of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of a man who was scorned as a 
dreamer in his time, so beautiful were his visions 
and so impracticable; but the men who scorned 
him are forgotten, and all the world loves 
Schiller, not because he did things with his hands, 
but because he was content to walk through life 
dreaming the noble things that are possible to men. 

“This miscalled wisdom of experience is the old 
siren song of “race integrity” sung in the ears of 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia before there were 
sails on the Mediterranean. It is the philosophy 
of men and women who have exchanged their 
ideals for their comfort, and, because their ideals 
no longer live with them, believe that ideals have 
ceased to exist for everybody else. Such a man 
looks out from the window of his well-furnished 
and comfortable room and shrugs his shoulders as 
he sees youth storm past, ardent, impetuous, filled 
with great hopes; and goes back to his fire and 
thinks himself wise, and dces not know that he is 
the typical fool of whom the Bible tells us, who 
said, ‘There is no God!’ This prudent, calculating, 
doubtful attitude toward life would be sound if it 
were not based on the fundamental error that there 
is no God. In ‘Hamlet’ the cautious, prudent, care- 
ful Polonius, warning his son against all manner 
of danger and counseling him to keep away from 
life, but never telling him how to meet and master 
it, would be right, George MacDonald once said, 
if the devil were God. But, because the devil is 
not God it is the most short-sighted policy in the 
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world. The wisdom of youth, faith, hope en- 
thusiasm, is based on the fundamental fact that 


there is a God, that therefore the best things are 
true, and that the best things belong to men and are 
within their reach if not their grasp. There is no 
dream which does not fall short of the reality, 
because there is a God. Youth trusts instinctively 
the hidden forces instead of fearing them, marches 
boldly into life instead of intrenching itself against 
life, risks years, life, talent, heart, as great souls 
have always risked these things, in believing that 
there are few things in life worth getting but a 
host of things worth being and a host of things 
worth doing; that it is better to meet with ship- 
wreck seeking worlds than to rot in harbor-safety! 
Where is safety, except in doing the highest things 


Not Why, O 
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possible to us and going to the ultimate harbor 
where we can cast anchor at last?” (August 12, 
1905). 

So toward the harbor of human brother- 
hood and fellowship the dreamer looks, know 
ing that the only secure attitude toward the 
demand for race integrity, as toward any 
other low demand, is, to. cease from the de- 
mand, recognize manhood and womanhood 
wherever they are found, and accord to those 
who possess them all the privileges which 
they involve, even the most sacred of the 
home, without regard to race or clime. 


Lord, But Help 


By ANN MELODY 


Not black 
Did multiply like Israel did of old, 


why a few men in bondage sold, 
When pressed by lash and toil; 

Nor why their children, who are slaves no more, 

By prejudice are bound in bondage sore 


And ground down to the soil; 


Not why Thy will didst carve in ebony 
Thy same great Image blessed by Trinity, 
As Thou in marble white; 
Nor why man’s will by laws and creeds decree 
The lowest grade our blest estate to be; 
His mandates, our delight; 


Not why one father’s children are close kin; 
Nor why the fruitage of a father’s sin 
Set children’s teeth on edge; 
Nor why God given rights of Liberty 
For sons of Ham an awful curse should be, 
But Japheth’s privilege; 


Not why, O Lord, we do not ask Thee why; 
We humbly seek thy aid or else we die. 

Not why, O Lord, but help. 
The surging tide of prejudice is strong 
And sweeps our stanchest earthly friends along. 
Not why, O Lord, but help. 


O’erhead the inky clouds obscure the sun, 
And angry winds doth drive the tempest on, 
And heavy runs the sea; 
O Christ! if we but scan the troubled sea, 
We sink as Peter did in Galilee: 
O bid us come to Thee! 
Speak Thou unto the turbid waves of strife, 
Wrath-crowned and swift to stifle out our life; 
O bid the sea be still! 
Bid Thou the winds to rein their chargers in 
And cease their raids which aid the cause of sin; 
O bid them do Thy will! 


All power is Thine in Heaven and Earth; 

The wrath and might of men is but Thy mirth, 
For Thou hast made them all. 

Therefore we trust not human help nor creeds, 

We humbly seek the mighty power that heeds 
The smallest sparrow’s fall. 


Not why, O Lord, we would not ask of Thee 

For Thou who bared Thine arm to make us free 
Wilt forsake; 

But help, we plead, O Lord and that Thy might 


not Thine own 


Wilt lead us through this wilderness and night 
And cause our day to break. 
































On reading the President’s message one 
might, if so inclined, write an interesting es- 
say on the change which the message as con- 
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templated by the framers of the constitution 
has undergone in these latter days. From a 
recommendation to Congress concerning leg- 
islation and a communication on the state of 
the Union, the message has developed or 
deteriorated—according to the point of view 
—into a discourse none too well-proportioned ; 
a discourse, indeed, which is a cross between 
a lecture and a sermon and in which not only 
subjects to be legislated on are set forth at 
length, but numerous questions which other 
chief magistrates thought could well be, and 
ought to be, left to the church, schoolroom, 
chautauqua and lecture hall, are dwelt upon 
with engaging earnestness. Still one cannot 
complain of this as the moral force of the 
President is great and Virtue no doubt wel- 


The Negrointhe President’s Message 


By EDWARD E. WILSON 


comes with open arms so doughty a champion 
of her cause. 

Throughout the message there is a cry for 
more power. ‘The President appears to feel 
cramped—too closely cooped up in a consti- 
tution made in other days and under different 
conditions; he seems to feel that in himself a 
man abreast of the times is at hand, waiting 
anxiously for the barriers to be removed that 
stand in the way of his leading a march to 
greater national glory. 

Certainly none should welcome centraliza- 
tion in government with greater zeal than 
Negroes; provided, of course, that they are 
sure that there is a sense of justice in the 
whole country which under centralized gov- 
ernment would redound to their benefit. At 
the same time they ought to remember that 
the country has not done for them the few 
things it might have done under the constitu- 
tion ; which is no very good guarantee that with 
more power the federal government would 
better protect them. They have been taught, 
moreover, by their recent experience in the 
discharge of the colored soldiers how dan- 
gerous a thing is arbitrary power even in the 
hands of an over-virtuous person. 

So tense has become the race question in the 
last few years, so wide-spread race hostility, 
that Negroes have never failed to look for- 
ward (though heretofore in vain) with eag- 
erness and hope for what would be said about 
them in a President’s message. In this in- 
stance, their anxiety was sharpened by the 
announcement of certain journalistic acolytes 
who let it be known that something startling 
was coming on the Negro question. One 
was led to believe that some novel recom- 
mendation would be made to congress which 
would put us in the way of a fair settlement 
of the black man’s status in the country. 
Those that harbored these expectations were 
doomed to disappointment. ‘They found, to 
use the words of Daniel Webster, “that this 
was not the first time in the history of human 
affairs that the vigor and success of the war 
did not come up to the lofty and sounding 
phrase of the manifesto.” 

Yet the Negro may at least congratulate 
himself that among the multifarious sub- 








jects which engaged the President’s attention, 
the black man’s case was not forgotten. This 
cause for congratulation lies, however, merely 
in the fact that he was not forgotten. What- 
ever advantage he got from the message was 
of a negative kind; it was chastening and dis- 
illusioning. After a long official silence the 
words of the President are not altogether 
grateful to self-respecting Negroes. Looked 
at in any light they can get but small comfort 
from it. The wounds received at the dis- 
charge of the colored troops are but poorly 
salved, if not irritated, by the utterances of 
the President on the subjects of lynching and 
education. There is cintment, it is true in 
his condemnation of mob violence; there is a 
fly in the ointment when he adopts the South- 
ern theory that Negroes lynched are largely 
rapists, and that the blacks are much more 
given to the loathsome crime of rape than 
whites. The President has also adopted the 
Southern idea as to just what sort of educa- 
tion the Negro should have. Evidently, the 
President has no accurate information on this 
subject and after reading what he says, one is 
forced to the conclusion that though the Presi- 
dent may be long on big sticks, he, on this 
question at least, is short on logic. 

Indeed, there is a strange shiftiness in this 
late message or that part of it which discusses 
the race question. In one breath the Presi- 
dent says that rape is the greatest existing 
cause of lynching; in the next, that two-thirds 
of the lynchings are for other crimes than 
rape. He holds forth nobly for the common 
school system and seems to see in it a panacea 
for race troubles. On the other hand he 
says “of course” the education best suited to 
the Negro is such as is dispensed at Hampton 
and Tuskegee institutes. He would have 
every citizen treated as an individual; yet he 
would put the burden of criminality on all 
Afro-Americans by requiring that they be- 
come voluntary catchers of malefactors. 
These inconsistences among many others 
justified a noted Chicago judge in characteriz- 
ing the whole message as a crazy quilt. 

On the Negro question the President 
seemed beset by fear lest he offend the 
South; he was evidently trying to say some- 
thing statesman-like and at the same time not 
lose the recently gained good will of that sen- 
sitive and fiery section. The difficulty of do- 
ing such a thing is apparent to the most ob- 
tuse, and perhaps the President made as good 
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job of it as any one could, when trying to 
perform the impossible and to reconcile 
mutually irreconcilable things. 

Yet the President said some notably good 
things; though the good and bad are so inter- 
twined as to make it rather difficult to loosen 
and separate them and exhibit them, each in 
its proper light. To be specific one can give 
the President credit 

(1) For denouncing lynching. 

(2) For denouncing yellow journalism and 
demagogy that tend to stir up race strife. 

(3) For speaking for the common school 
and a fair division of the school fund. 

(4) For asking that all men be treated as 
individuals—each on his individual merit. 

For none of these things, however, should 
there be uproarous applause, as they come 
long after the friends of justice have demand- 
ed them again and again; and though the 
President went out of his way to speak of 
them and should be given praise for throwing 
his great influence as president in favor of 
them; yet he went out of his way to speak of 
other matters of less importance and as re- 
mote from the fields of national legislation. 
On the question of lynching the President 
quotes three Southerners, and might have 
quoted many more who have denounced 
lynching. For him or his friends to lay claim 
to any special credit under these circum- 
stances would be like Falstaff claiming a re- 
ward for the death of Hotspur at the battle 
of Shrewsbury. 

Against the President may be specifically 
charged the following: 


(1) His implied charge that Negroes far 
more than others are given to the crime of 
rape and that lynching grew out of this fact. 

(2) His adoption of the Southern theory 
that the respectable Negro conceals criminals 
of his own race and that Negroes should be- 
come spies to hunt out and bloodhounds to 
run down such of their own race as are 
charged with crime. 

(3) His evident attempt to bend all things 
to suit the South. 

(4) His attempt to advertise two schools 
at the expense of scores of others whose work 
for race elevation is equally effective and 
from which most of the best men of the race 
have come. 

(5) His silence on the question of suffrage 
which he and his party are pledged to inquire 
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into and on which legislation is possible under 
the constitution. 

The subject of lynching has been so often 
and so exhaustively discussed that one is 
struck with surprise when the president says— 
“The greatest existing cause of lynching is 
the perpetration, especially by black men, of 
the hideous crime of rape.” ‘This statement 
has been so often refuted that it would not 
have engaged even passing notice from a well- 
informed man, had it come from one less exalt- 
ed than the President of the United States. It 
is unfortunate that the chief magistrate of the 
nation was not fully informed on this subject 
when statistics on it were printed everywhere, 
so that even he who ran might read. It is 
equally unfortunate that he had lent so ready 
an ear to the long exploded Southern theory 
that he passed over plain facts and ample 
figures, gathered often by those none too 
friendly to the Negro, which prove that taking 
Americans all in all the Negro is not so pecu- 
liarly given to rape as to justify singling him 
out and putting a brand of infamy on his 
brow. The Chicago Tribune year after year 
has printed figures too widely quoted to have 
escaped any one desirous of being informed 
on the subject; which figures show the utter 
baselessness of the President’s assertion. 

It is now known by all fair-minded men 
that this cry of rape raised by Southerners has 
been indulged in less because of their respect 
for women than to advance a propaganda 
against the whole black race. It is also known 
to those who have gone to the heart of the 
subject that many things are called rape 
which are no rape at all. Letting alone cer- 
tain voluntary cohabitations which are proved 
by the number of runaways that come from 
the South to the North where they may co- 
habit lawfully, cases are sent out by press re- 
ports and set down as assaults and interpreted 
by the public as rapes which have no single 
element of that crime in them. To be bur- 
glarizing a house where white women are; 
to snatch a purse from a white woman; to 
frighten white women by meeting them on 
a lonely road; to jostle rudely a white woman 
—these offenses, some of which would be 
punished in a civilized community by a slight 
fine, find their way into the public press as 
assaults and hence as rapes. 

Were the President. as omniscient as he is 
said to be by his admirers, he would have 
known that some of the most famous, or 
rather most infamous, outbreaks of mob vio- 





lence in this country were not incited by rape. 
The truth of the matter is that lynchings sel- 
dom arise from virtuous passion as the peo- 
ple who indulge in them—since the “best 
citizens” left off participating—are not of a 
virtuous stripe; nor do lynchings often occur 
from the fear that a black prisoner will escape 
the speedy penalty of the law. Race prejudice 
and deliberate malignancy, crude, twilight in- 
telligences and minds careless of suffering and 
long used to brutality, account for what some 
people, the President included, would have 
the world believe are outbursts of noble pas- 
sion and manly indignation at the commission 
of crimes against women. 





Respectable Negroes deplore as much as 
any one the crimes, especially those of the bas- 
est sort, that are committed by a certain class 
of Negroes; this has been a constant and griev- 
ous care to the better sort; but they appeal to 
the President’s theory of the treatment of in- 
dividuals to be relieved from the burden of 
carrying the sins of others. There will al- 
ways be Negro criminals as there are white 
criminals, but the Negro of respectability sug- 
gests that the properly constituted authorities 
deal with all criminals. 

That the president should quote and adopt 
Governor Jelk’s idea that respectable Negroes 
shield criminals shows what meagre knowl- 
edge he has of the better Negro life. Decent 
colored people know no more of their crimi- 
nals than decent white people know of theirs. 
Those best acquainted with conditions know 
that in most instances the doings of Negroes 
lawful or unlawful are betrayed by some 
abject creature of their own race. The whites 
would have no difficulty in finding out what- 
ever they sought from such Negroes as Jerry 
Letlow as portrayed in Mr. Chestnutt’s Mar- 
row of Tradition or the Negro Preach in 
Miss Rayner’s Handicapped Among the Free. 

Respectable Afro-Americans resent with in- 
dignation the suggestion—though coming 
from the President—that they must resolve 
themselves into spies the moment a black man 
is charged witha crime, and become catchpolls 
without authority, to join in a hue and cry 
for the benefit of the constituted authorities 
or, as too often happens in the South, for the 
satisfaction of a mob thirsting for blood. 


Moreover, when the ruling classes in the 
South rise to that plane of public-spiritedness 
and fairness where they will re-train their 
lawless whites and will establish .curts where 
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justice is administered and not mocked when 
a Negro comes into them, there might be some 
complaint should Negroes not step forward 
with sufficient alacrity to assist in upholding 
the law. 

While the president was lecturing the col- 
ored people about their crimes against white 
women, he might have spoken a word to 
white men about their crimes against colored 
women. ‘These crimes are more frequent 
than all the charges against Negroes, and the 
outraged have no redress. No press reports 
arouse sympathy for them throughout the 
country and the violators of their persons in 
almost every instance go unwhipped of jus- 
tice. 

The President intimates that lynchings in 
the South had their beginning because of rape 
and that they have now spread until they are 
resorted to for many other offenses. This is 
the position taken by many Southerners of 
the higher class, who faintly damn mob vio- 
lence that they may maintain a reputation for 
standing by the law and yet palliate the do- 
ings of the mob to some extent that they may 
not lose caste with their more truculent fel- 
low citizens. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in 
his book on the Negro and in the North 
American Review for January, 1904, and 
Mr. Clarence A. Poe, in the Atlantic Monthly 
of the same’ month, earnestly took this stand; 
and it has been set forth by nearly every 
Southerner of prominence who has had occa- 
sion to discuss the question. 

Rape was not the first cause of lynching 
and mob violence in the South. Let one 
plow through the thirteen volumes printed 
by the committee that investigated the Kuklux 
or let him read the report made by Mr. 
Schurz to President Johnson and he will 
find that since the war hundreds of men were 
killed and outraged in the South before the 
cry of rape became a convenient excuse for 
lawlessness. One author, Judge Tourgee, 
estimates that more human beings were slain 
violently and unlawfully in these dark days 
than fell on any battle field during the Civil 
War. 

The President’s evident leaning to the 
South has been adverted before in this article. 
Most of what he said adverse! to the Negro 
might be found at any time on the editorial 
page of any Southern daily. The Atlanta 
Constitution heartily commends the Presi- 
dent’s words which brand the Negro as a 
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rapist and which call upon Negroes to turn 
out and search for black criminals. The ques 
tion cannot but arisee—What caused the Pres 


ident to array him so ostentatiously on the 


side of the South? Were it not for his solemn 
renunciation of a third term which admirin 
friends and anxious camp-followers woul 
force upon him, one might be led to believe 
that he had hopes of some votes from t] 
South if the moneyed people of some northert 
states should conclude that their properti: 
and accumulations should not be jeapordiz 

by his vagaries. It is true that the fact that 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page was at one time a 
trusted adviser of the President on the Negro 
question, and that a member of his cabinet 
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was an advocate of lynching, may account for 
his attitude. Parts of Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture 
to Negroes sound much like Mr. Page’s the 
ories as set forth in his book—The Neg 
The Southerner’s Problem. 

Even if the President should, under 
pressure of friends and office holders an 
under a belief that the country could not 
vive without him, be compelled to break 


precedent set by the first and greatest pre: 
dent of the United States and adhered to 
to this time, he, first of all a politician, is too 
wise not to know that, whatever favors 
may bestow upon Southerners,—even to the 
extent of destroying the prosperity of the 
North and utterly putting down the Neg 
for them—so long as he is labelled republican 
he will get no votes out of the Solid South. 
One must, therefore, find an explanation of 
the President’s attitude in the fact that 
gressive as he is he does not like such fiery 


opposition as comes from the South; in the 
fact that the plan to curb northern wealth 
will require southern votes in congress; 


most of all in the fact that, though ten n 
lion people be outraged, he desires to be put 
down in histery as the destroyer of section 
alism. 

When the President came to the question 
of education he discussed with praiseworthy 
fairness the common school system. But he 
could not let well enough alone. The com 
mon school for the Negro masses was not the 
thing. “Of course,” he says, “the best type 
of education for the colored man, taken as a 
whole, is such an education as is conferred 
in schools like Hampton and ‘Tuskegee.’ 
Persons who, without personal profit, have 
spent their lives in Negro education and 
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hence made a careful study of the sub- 
ject know that this is not true “on the 
whole” or on the half. If what those say 
who are most enthusiastic about these in- 
dustrial schools is true then they largely exist 
for preparing its students for certain special 
work. ‘These schools need as a foundation, 
the common school everywhere. Every Negro 
will not be a mechanic or trained artisan; nor 
will the majority of them. The great mass 
of the Negroes no more than the great mass 
of the whites will, or can be, skilled artisans, 
but will ultimately get their livelihood by the 
commonest t2lents, improved somewhat by 
the common school. 

The President’s cocksureness leads one to 
believe that it springs rather from a desire 
which he always generously shows to help 
his friends than from any deeper than super- 
ficial knowledge on the subject of education 
for Negroes. In fact, experience has shown 
that sometimes the President speaks most 
magisterially on subjects with which he is 
least acquainted. A notable instance of this 
was his letter during his last campaign for 
the presidency on the subjejct of corporate 
contributions to his campaign fund. Again 
the people on the Pacific coast say that the 
President not only did not understand the 
situation there in relation to their schools, 
but that he was not fully informed as to the 
nature and purport of the treaty which he 
threatened to enforce vi et armis. If he had 
not sufficient knowledge in a matter so much 
importance to the state, what shall we say 
when he undertakes to speak ex cathedra of 
a subject outside the pale of state affairs and 
of which those who have investigated most 
speak with caution? With due respect to the 
President ard his utterances one cannot re- 
frain from saying that he has picked up a 
large part of his information about Negroes 
from partisans. He gives not the slightest 
evidence of knowing anything about healthful 
Negro aspiration or of being in sympathy 
with the Negro who has the ability and the 
desire to escape from the bondage of the earth. 

Of course one cannot question the right of 
any individual to praise any institution he 
chooses, but when the President of the United 
States elects to discuss a subject officially in 
which ten million people are interested, he 
ought not allow his zeal for his friends to 
turn a state paper into an advertisement such 
as will do injustice to scores of other schools 
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which can show, at least, as good results as 
the schools whose interests he seeks to pro- 
mote. We have heard these words of the 
President elsewhere. They did not originate 
with him. We might easily guess who in- 
spired them. The hand is the hand of Esau; 
the voice is the voice of Jacob. This theory 
in respect to the all-pervasive benefits of in- 
dustrial education for Negroes is echoed and 
re-echoed by every southern newspaper and 
politician. Its popularity in certain quarters 
is based upon the belief that the Negro is dif- 
ferent from the rest of the people and that it 
assigns the Negro to an inferior place and 
keeps him there. This is the interpretation 
put upon it in every section of the country, 
and it must appear to be altogether different 
from the scientific and industrial training ad- 
vocated for a certain class of whites; as the 
President carefully separated the two and dis- 
cussed the latter in an altogether different 
vein. 

No one doubts the efficacy of the training 
given at Hampton and Tuskegee, and no one 
should grudge any praise or encouragement 
given to these schools. But it ought not go out 
by implication officially to the country that 
these are the only schools that send out grad- 
uates who refrain from crime and become 
good citizens. Scores of other schools located 
in every southern state have done the same 
thing in a larger proportion. In fact the 
President does not seem to know that in pro- 
portion to the money spent, the industrial 
school shows far less tangible results among 
Negroes than other schools show. Of course, 
for obvious reasons, industrial education has 
been cried up with zeal, but most of the effec- 
tive work has been done by the schools planted 
in the South and nourished by the American 
Missionary Association and the various 
church denominations. 

The Negro certainly needs trained teach- 
ers and preachers. These schools ignored and 
by implication condemned by the President, 
have sent out such by the hundreds. The 
struggles of some of these teachers to uplift 
their people under adverse circumstances 
would make a story of pathos and heroism 
equal to any that might be told of the foreign 
missionary in the midst of China or Africa. 
These schools too have sent out men who 
have done notable work in every walk of life. 
Thorough investigation showed that quite 
ninety-five per cent of despised college grad- 
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uates were men of worth and merit and are 
leaders of their people in various communi- 
ties. So overwhelming was this evidence that 
the foremost advocate of industrial educa- 
tion left off ridiculing Negro college men and 
now admits their usefulness. 

It is true that some of these “literary 
schools’’—as they have been derisively dubbed 
—may produce a class of men who probably 
have no place in American life as Negroes; 
a class of men who stand for all that men 
should ask for and who cannot be cheated 
and bullied; men who have become disillus- 
ioned as to the white American’s infallibility ; 
and worst of all from the standpoint of Ary- 
ans, men who can see without erring and 
point out without fear the short-comings of 
these self-styled potential conquerors of Heav- 
en and earth. This offense, perhaps, ought 
to be forgiven these schools in view of the ex- 
cellent work, they have done along other lines. 

The Podsnappian posture of the President 
can serve but to injure such schools by caus- 
ing the public to believe that they are unwor- 
thy of mention, and to withhold from them 
the charitable support without which they 
cannot exist. We may be sure, however, that 
the President does this unwittingly and be- 
cause on this Negro question he sees as 
through a glass darkly. 

It is significant that in the discussion of 
lynching and education for Negroes that the 
President appeals merely to sentiment and 
has no recommendation to congress; nor does 
he say what he will do himself in these mat- 
ters. Of course both questions under our sys- 
tem of government belong to the states. So, 
in a large measure, does the question of the 
Japanese in the California schools. One can- 
not but admire the President’s fine impetuosity 
in asserting that no power at his command 
will be left unused to give the Japanese all 
their rights; while one, at the same time, 
must wonder at the exercise of self control 
that he shows on the Negro question. The 
President, while asking for an enlargement of 
powers, might have recommended that the 
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constitution be so amended as to give the 
federal government power to punish lynchers 
He certainly could, with some show of remain 
ing within constitutional limits, have asked 
that, under the general welfare clause, this 
rich and prosperous government turn over to 
the states in proportion to their illiteracy a 
number of millions of dollars; requiring of 
the states only that the money be distributed 
impartially to the illiterates within their re 
spective borders. 

More significant yet than the President's 
failure to do anything other than lecture on 
lynching and education, was his silence on 
the subject on which (if there are any morals 
in politics) he was morally bound to speak; 
a subject, moreover, upon which he could 
have made a recommendation to Congress 
without asking them to break the shell of 
the constitution whereby he and they are so 
closely cabined. The last platform of the 
republican party upon which Mr. Roosevelt 
ran without dissent pledged the party and its 
candidate to look into the suppression of 
Negro Suffrage in the South. On this ques- 
tion the President remained strangely silent ; 
though it must have been known to him that 
at each general election the constitution is 
contravened by certain state laws and the ad 
ministration thereof. Senator Tillman not 
long since in Chicago, gloatingly and gratui 
tously told how intelligent Negroes are kept 
from voting, while at the same time, ignorant 
white men are allowed that privilege. 

One should not despair, however; one can 
not tell what the future will bring. The 
President seems to like surprises—even sen 
sations. Some day before March, 1909, the 
President may suddenly take a notion that the 
time is ripe to do justice on this suffrage ques 
tion and may send a special message to con 
gress urging immediate constitutional action. 
But let Negroes above all things hope and 
pray that he will not send this message until 
he has full information on the subject and 
that evil guides and advisers may not lead him 
from the path of truth and justice. 


_ 























In these days of riots and lynchings, of lectures 
and press discussions of the subject one is liable to 
become nauseated with the “race problem.” I, like 
everyone else, am sick of the agitation as such but 
bitter as is the medicine it must be administered in 
ever increasing dcses until it begins its wholesome 
work of correcting the abuses complained of. I 
think the trouble lies in too much discussion and 
too little work at solving the so-called problem—too 
much of diagnosis and not enough of remedy. 

Take the phase of the subject which I have chosen 
for this article. It has been so thoroughly discussed 
from one end to the other of this broad land that it 
is needless for me to discuss it here, and yet no 
one, so far as I know, has offered a remedy. Every- 
one is agreed that if the two races understood each 
other better they would get along better together 
and especially that if the whites could learn as 
much about cur many great men, our progressive 
institutions and forward movements as they learn 
through the daily press about our few brutes and 
criminals, they would be compelled to modify their 
opinion that “all niggars are bad.” Yet no one 
has undertaken to show the whites our better side 
or to help the two races to a better understanding 
of each other. It is not only an injustice but an 
outrage, that while in the nature of things the daily 
papers must need publish all our misdeeds, they 
deliberately overlook every event with an upward 
tendency among our people. To illustrate I will 
take the case of a local church. About two years 
ago this church was rent asunder by the action of 
its old pastor, who, instead of accepting the new 
charge to which he was appointed by the bishop, 
contended that undue influence was used in his 
removal, and refused to make way for the new 
pastor. Part of the congregation and some of the 
officers supported him and the others remained loyal 
to the conference. Charges and counter-charges 
were bandied between the two factions, of graft 
and other scandals, until the fight reached the 
courts, and finally the deposed pastor took his sup- 
porters and founded an independent church. A 
Pittsburg newspaper took the matter up and had a 
reporter at every important meeting. But since 
then both churches have grown wonderfully and 
are now engaged in building new structures. The 
old church—which is, by the way, the oldest west of 
the Alleghenies among our people,—having out- 
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grown its old edifice, is now building a larger and 
finer one on the same site, and making such mar- 
vellous progress on the work as to win the admira- 
tion of all who see it. Several weeks ago, in the 
presence of about eight thousand people, with the 
bishop officiating, this congregation laid the corner 
stone of its new edifice and never a word was said 
of it in one Pittsburg paper, after all that had been 
published about their unfortunate strife. 

Can’t we find a remedy for such conditions? 
Can’t we have a volunteer “press agent” in every 
city and community of the land? White people 
as a rule don’t read our own magazines and news- 
papers so we must get at them through the same 
channel which has given them a bad opinion of us. 
Select the most influential newspaper in your com- 
munity as I have done in Pittsburg. Write, or 
better, call upon the editor and show him the injus- 
tice the newspapers are doing us daily, at the 
same time offering your service in reporting all 
events of interest among your people, and paying— 
if you feel like it—a year’s subscription for him to 
some strong magazine like the Voice. Try to 
get him to say something editorially in his paper 
about the injustice being done us by the news- 
papers. It is my experience that the whites wont 
read a regular race column in any newspaper, so 
try to have your articles published as ordinary 
news and that it may carry the desired force ask 
the editor to let it appear as something under- 
taken by the paper itself instead of publishing your 
name. After you have done this and anything 
else which may suggest itself, send your name and 
address to the editor of the Voice, who has 
promised to publish each month a list of such names 
if the plan works. By doing this we can all know 
of each other and exchange ideas and reports of 
any event likely to be of national interest. Don’t 
be discouraged if refused by one paper, but try 
another until you shall have tried all within your 
reach. After promising to publish my articles, 
this editor has failed to publish my first two reports, 
but I intend to see him again and if he refuses, I 
will try another, for I think the time has come 
when some such work must be undertaken every- 
where. Anyone wishing to communicate with the 
present writer may address 

LEONARD RANDOLPH. 

3365 Madison Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 











By FLORENCE L. BENTLEY 





**—Wise books—as much as possible good books.” 


An excellent Christmas story by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, in the December Century, 
is concerning a Negro convict who, through 
the intercession of three little white girls, was 
liberated on Christmas morning. ‘The story 
is drawn on conventional Christmas lines— 
suffering, sorrow, on the Great Birthday, re- 
lieved and comforted by that love and good 
will which we mortals seem to keep so suc- 
cessfully in check during the rest of the year. 
One reads and feels that pleasant sense of 
reflected goodness which stories of this kind 
sometimes provoke, and in our gladness that 
poor “Shadow” was made free at last, we 
trust ourselves to read again the picture of 
him lying awake on Chistmas Eve in the log 
barracks. ““That which kept the boy awake 
was necessarily something novel. It was not 
pain. Had he not felt the lash and the 
crush of falling coal? Nor sorrow! for be- 
hind him among the far away Georgian hills 
was a certain cabin about which as a child he 
had played, as all children play, and the sad, 
undying memory of it shut out all other 
sorrows. Nor was it a mere yearning for 
freedom, that had long since given place to a 
dull unlifting despair. All these—sorrow, 
pain and despair—had been the companions 
of his solitude in many a night of gloom, 
keeping watch as he slept. The strange new 
companion of his solitude, from whose di- 
vine presence this night all others withdrew, 
was Hope.” 

We breathe a sigh of relief that hope was 
realized and that this boy, imprisoned when 
a mere child for a crime, “an error of ignor- 
ance and lack of moral training,’ was at last 


able to leave that life which “for him had 
been fierce and full of agony.” 

While still complacent over the happy end- 
ing of the Christmas story, take up a recent 
book “Undistinguished Americans,” edited by 
Hamilton Holt of the “Independent,” and 
turn to the chapter “The Life Story of a 
Negro Peon.” 

There you confront a real “Shadow” trom 
whose life tragedy, Hope is torever excluded 
and the horrid impress of whose dread en- 
vironment it will take many, many birthdays 
to obliterate. The story, told in the words 
of the convict, is a most terrible human docu- 
ment, showing as it does how in the very 
midst of our boasted civilization, men for 
greed, will main the spirit and torture the 
bodies of fellow human beings—how a great 
state manufactures criminals and then uses its 
victims to increase its revenues. 

A little orphan Negro, who never knew 
who his father was, is bound out to work by 
his uncle, who draws the pay. When the boy 
reaches manhood he leaves the place and hires 
himself independently to a neighboring farmer. 
That night he is caught, brought back to his 
home and given thirty lashes with a buggy 
whip over his bare shoulders, after that he 
was kept on the place night and day. “I 
was a man nearly grown before I knew how 
to count from one to one hundred,” he says. 
“T was nearly grown before I ever saw a col- 
ored school-teacher. I never went to school 
a day in my life. ‘To-day I can’t write my 
own name, though I can read a little. I was 
a man nearly grown before I ever rode on a 
railroad train, and then I went on an excur- 
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sion from Elberton to Athens. What was 
true of me was true of hundreds of other 
Negroes around me—way off there in the 
country, fifteen or twenty miles from the 
nearest town.” 

When he reached twenty-one years, the cap- 
tain, his employer told him he was free and 
urged him to stay. ‘The captain’s son and I 
were about the same age, and the captain said 
that, as he had owned my mother and uncle 
during slavery, and as his son didn’t want me 
to leave them (since I had been with them so 
long) he wanted me to stay with the old 
family. And I stayed. I signed a contract 
—that is, I made my mark—for one year. 
The captain was to give me $3.50 a week and 
furnish me a little house on the plantation—a 
one-room log cabin similar to those used by 
his other laborers.”’ 

Then he married Mandy, who had been 
house-servant up at the “big house” and went 
to house keeping in a little two-room shanty. 
One likes to pause here in the simple narra- 
tive and contemplate the short span of life’s 
happiness that came to this poor unfortunate. 
With Mandy in his little cabin he thought 
himsely “the biggest man in Georgia,” and 
when the little son came these two people re- 
joiced in their home building and in laying 
the foundation of that family life, which is 
so precious to the Negro in spite of all the 
untoward circumstances which have conspired 
to crush it out. 

In the meantime the captain died and his 
son, who had become a senator, assumed con- 
trol. At the end of the fifth year the senator 
suggested that he sign a contract for ten 
years, to do away with the bother of fixing 
papers every year. He consulted with. his 
wife and as things were going so happily, 
she consented and he signed the contract and 
in doing so signed away his happiness, his home 
and all things that manhood holds most dear 
—as the sequel shows. But hear it in his 
words: 

“Not long afterwards the senator had a 
long low shanty built on his place. A great 
big chimney, with a wide open fire-place, was 
built at one end of it, and on each side of the 
house, running lengthwise, there was a row 
of frames or stalls just large enough to hold 
a single mattress. The places for these mat- 
tresses were fixed one above the other; so 
that there was a double row of these stalls 
or pens on each side. They looked for all 
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the world like stalls for horses. 


Since then 
I have seen cabooses similarly arranged as 
sleeping quarters for railroad laborers. No- 
body seemed to know what the senator was 


fixing for. All doubts were put aside one 
bright day in April when about forty able- 
bodied Negroes, bound in iron chains, and 
some of them hand cuffed, were brought out 
to the senator’s farm in three big wagons. 
They were quartered in a long low shanty, 
and it was afterward called the Stockade. 
This was the beginning of the senator’s con- 
vict camp. ‘These men were prisoners who 
had been leased by the senator from the state 
of Georgia at about $200 each per year, the 
state agreeing to pay for guards and phy- 
sicians, for necessary inspection, for inquests, 
all rewards for escaped convicts, the cost of 
litigation and all other incidental camp ex- 
penses. When I saw these men in shackles, 
and the guards with their guns, I was scared 
nearly to death. I felt like running away, but 
I didn’t know where to go. And if there had 
been any place to go to, I would have had to 
leave my wife and child behind.” 

All the free laborers wanted to quit and 
then they found out that in the contracts 
which they had in their ignorance, signed, 
they had agreed to be locked in the 
stockade day or night as their employer saw 
fit; that they could not leave and go else- 
where without the consent of their employers; 
that if they ran away they could be run down 
by blood-hounds, arrested without process of 
law, returned to their employers, who, ac- 
cording to contract, might brutally beat them 
or administer any other kind of punishment. 

In fact they had sold themselves into slav- 
ery. ‘And what could we do about it?” the 
poor fellow miserably asks, “the white folks 
had all the courts, all the guns, all the hounds, 
all the railroads, all the telegraph wires, all 
the newspapers, all the money, and nearly all 
the land—and we had only our ignorance, 
our poverty and our empty hands.” So every 
one of them went back and worked by those 
convicts for ten years. Soon the senator, who 
was flourishing like the bay tree (or the upas 
plant) in his worldly affairs, buying a thou- 
sand more acres, building new saw mills and 
such—built other stockades and among the 
new convicts sent down were several women. 
Within two years he had 200 Negroes work- 
ing on his plantation, half free(!) laborers 
and half convicts. 
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The real trouble began when the ten years 
contract had expired and the free laborers 
sought to leave for other employment. ‘Then 
these peor fellows found that they were in 
debt to the store run by the senator. They 
had been compelled to buy food, cloth‘ng, 
everything at-this store, using no money, but 
tickets or orders in the settlements which took 
place once a year. The things were priced so 
high that they rarely had anything coming to 
them at the end of the year. The laborers 
were made to sign an acknowledgement of 
their debts. They signed willingly because they 
were told that if they did so they might go 
they would have signed anything just to get 
away. ‘That very night they were rounded 
up by a constable and some white men who 
were helping him, and locked up in the sen- 
ator’s stockades. Next morning they were 
told that in the papers which they had signed, 
they had not only acknowledged their debts, 
but had agreed to work for the senator until 
the debts were paid by hard labor. From that 
day forward they were treated as convicts. 
Thus does a sovereign state, in this day and 
time, lend its aid to the making of a slavery 
system as terrible as any which has cursed 
American society. 





But let the peon take up his story: “I 
lived in that camp as a peon for nearly three 
years. My wife fared better than I did, as 
did the wives of some of the other Negroes, 
because the white men about the camp used 
these unfortunate creatures as mistresses. * 
* * but my little boy, who was only nine 
years old, was given to a Negro family across 
the river and I never saw or heard of him 
after that. When I left the camp my wife 
had two children by some one of the white 
bosses, and she was living in fairly good shape 
in a little house off by herself. But the poor 
Negro women, who were net in a class with 
my wife, fared about as badly as the helpless 
Negro men. Most of the time the women 
who were peons or convicts, were compelled 
to wear men’s clothes. Sometimes when I 
have seen them dressed like men, and plowing 
or hoeing and hauling logs, or working at the 
blacksmith’s trade, just the same as men, my 
heart would bleed and my blood would boil, 
but I was powerless to raise a hand. It 
would have meant death on the spot to have 
said a word. Of the first six women brought 


to the camp, two of them gave birth to chil- 
dren after they had been there more than 
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twelve months—and the babies had white 
men for their fathers!” 

Poor little babies with the yellow stain 
across their innocent brows. He who was 
once a Blessed Infant must look with pity on 
their terrible wrongs and surely He must 
avenge them in the fullness of his chosen 
time! 

His description of conditions in the stock- 
ade are almost unprintable. He calls them 
“cesspools of nastiness” and believes them the 
filthiest places in the world. 

During the thirteen years he lived there 
the mattresses were never moved excerpt to 
turn once or twice a month. The men slept 
at night in their clothing worn through the 
day and the place generally was like a cow 
shed or hog pen. 

“It was a hard school that peon camp 
was, but I learned more there in a few 
months by contact with those poor fellows 
from the outside world than ever I had 
known before. Most of what I learned was 
evil, and I now know that I should have 
been better off without the knowledge, but 
much of what I learned was helpful to me. 
Barring two or three brutal whippings which 
I received, I got along very well, all things 
considered, but the system was damnable. A 
favorite way of whipping a man was to strap 
him down to a log, flat on his back, and spank 
him fifty or sixty times on his bare feet with 
a shingle or a huge piece of plank. When 
a man would get up with sore and blistered 
feet and an aching body, if he could not then 
keep up with the other men at work, he 
would be strapped to the log again, this time 
his face downward, and would be lashed 
with a buggy trace on his bare back. When 
a woman had to be whipped it was usually 
done in private, though they would be com- 
pelled to fall down across a barrel or some- 
thing of the kind and receive the licks on 
their back-sides.” 

After serving three years as peon, the white 
man who was living with his wife came one 
day, gave him a new suit of overalls, and tak- 
ing him in a buggy across the river, set him 
down and told him to “git.” He wandered 
off, begging his way from day to day until 
he ran across a man looking for laborers to 
carry to Birmingham and he joined the gang. 
He closes his story with the pathetic words: 
“T have been here in the Birmingham district 
since they released me, and I reckon I'll die 
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either in a coal mine or an iron furnace. It 
dont make much difference which. Either 
is better than a Georgia peon camp. And a 
Georgia peon camp is hell itself.” 

No mere review can reproduce the effect 
of this fearful life history—the story should 
be read in its entirety for that. In fact it is 
a tale that could not have too wide a circula- 
tion in these days when the criminality of the 
Negro is the favorite theme chanted by south- 
ern voices with sometimes a northern ac- 
companiment. It is a_ fearful accusation 
against the whole fabric of southern society— 
for nearly every southern state has its con- 
vict gang and man; conduct a system of peon- 
age under the shadow of their laws. It is at 
once the explanation of the southern convict, 
and his excuse. Human nature has its limits 

for development even in most favored envi- 
ronments, but take a human being, destroy his 
home, steal his child, debauch his wife, then 
chain him up like an animal in a noisome pest 
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house by night and work him like a beast of 
the field by day—the:: turn him louse on the 
world. If things go wrong who is to blame— 
the creature, stunted, disabled, blinded—or 
the ruthless power which made him so? 


This story of the Georgia peon is one of 
sixteen most interesting life histories which 
have been put into book form by Hamilton 
Holt. During the last four years the In- 
dependent has published seventy-five of these 
autobiographies, and these sixteen are selected 
as being most representative of the humble 
classes in the nation, and of individuals whose 
training and work have been most diverse. 
There is the story of the butcher, the sweat 
shop worker, the nurse girl, the cook, etc., and 
nearly all the nations of Europe are rep- 
resented. 


The work is of great sociological import- 
ance and from a human standpoint of in- 
tense interest. 











Yule-Song: A Memory 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


From “‘Lyrics of Life and Love” 


December comes, snows come, 
Comes the wintry weather; 
Faces from away come— 
Hearts must be together. 
Down the stair-steps of the hours 
Yule leaps the hills and towers— 
Fill the bowl and hang the holly, 
Let the times be jolly. 


Day comes, and night comes 
And the guests assemble— 
Once again the old dream comes 
That I would dissemble, 
Falls a shadow ’cross the floor, 
Seen!—and is seen no more. 
O that memory would forego 
The hanging of the mistletoe. 





On Women 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
From ‘*“The Treasure of The Humble.” 


In these domains also are the laws unknown. 
Far above our heads, in the very centre of the sky, 
shines the star of our destined love; and it is in the 
atmosphere of that star, and illumined by its rays, 
that every passion that stirs us will come to life, 
even to the end. And though we choose to right 
or to left of us, on the heights or in the shallows; 
though, in our struggle to break through the en- 
chanted circle that is drawn around all the acts 
of our life, we do violence to the instinct that 
moves us, and try our hardest to choose against 
the choice of destiny, yet shall the women we elect 
always have come to us straight from the unvary- 
ing star. And if, like Don Juan, we take a thous- 
and and three to our embraces, still shall we find, 
on that evening when arms fall asunder and lips 
disunite, that it is always the same woman, good or 
bad, tender or cruel, loving or faithless, that is 
standing before us. 

For indeed we can never emerge from a little 
circle of light that destiny traces about our foot- 
steps; and one might almost believe that the ex- 
tent and the hue of this impassable ring are known 
even to the men who are furthest from us. It is the 
tinge of its spiritual rays that they perceive first 
of all, and therefore will it come about that they 
will either smilingly hold out their hand to us or 
draw it back in fear. . . 

The kingdom of love is, before all else, the great 


kingdom of certitude, for it is within its bounds 
that the soul is possessed of the utmost leisure. 
There, truly, they have naught to do but to re- 
cognize each other, offer deepest admiration, and 
ask their questions—tearfully, like the maid who 
has found the sister she had lost—while, far away 
from them, arm links itself in arm and breaths are 
mingling. . . . At last has a moment come when 
they can smile and live their own life—for a truce 
has been called in the stern routine of daily exist- 
ence—and it is perhaps from the heights of this 
smile and these ineffable glances that springs the 
mysterious perfume that pervades love’s dreariest 
moments, that preserves forever the memory of the 
time when the lips first met. . . 

Of the true, predestined love alone, do I speak 
here. When Fate sends forth the woman it has 
chosen for us—sends her forth from the fastness 
of the great spiritual cities in which we, all uncon- 
sciously, dwell, and she awaits us at the crossing 
of the road we have to traverse when the hour 
is come—we are warned at the first glance. Some 
there are who attempt to force the hand of Fate. 
Wildly pressing down their eyelids, so as not to 
see that which had to be seen—struggling with all 
their puny strength against the eternal forces—they 
will contrive perhaps to cross the road and go to- 
wards another, sent thither but not for them. But, 
strive as they may, they will not succeed in ‘stir- 
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ring up the dead waters that lie in the great tarn 
of the future.’ Nothing will happen: the pure force 
will not descend from the heights, and those wasted 
hours and kisses will never become part of the real 
hours and kisses of their life. . . . 

There are times when destiny shuts her eyes, but 
she knows full well that, when evening falls, we 
shall return to her, and that the last word must be 
hers. She may shut her eyes, but the time till she 
re-open them is time that is lost... . 

It would seem that women are more largely 
swayed by destiny than ourselves. They submit 
to its decrees with far more simplicity; nor is there 
sincerety in the resistance they offer. They are still 
nearer to God, and yield themselves with less re- 
serve to the pure workings of the mystery. And 
therefore is it, doubtless, that all the incidents in 
our life in which they take part seem to bring us 
nearer to what might almost be the very fountain- 
head of destiny. It is above all when by their 
side that moments come, unexpectedly, when a 
‘clear presentiment’ flashes across us, a presentiment 
of a life that does not always parallel to the life 
we know of. They lead us close to the gates of our 
being. May it not be during one of those profound 
moments, when his head is pillowed on a woman’s 
breast, that the hero learns to know the strength 
and steadfastness of his star? And indeed will 
any true sentiment of the future ever come to the 
man who has not had his resting place in a 
women’s heart? 

Yet again do we enter the troubled circles of 
the higher conscience. Ah! how true it is that, here, 
too, ‘the so-called psychology is a hobgoblin that 
has usurped, in the sanctuary itself, the place re- 
served for the veritable images of the gods.’ For 
it is not always the surface that always concerns 
us—nay, nor is it the deepest of hidden thoughts. 
Do you imagine that love knows only of thoughts, 
and acts, and words, and that the soul never 
emerges from its dungeon? Do I need to be told 
whether she whom I take’ in my arms today is 
jealous or faithful, gay or sad, sincere or treacher- 
ous? Do you think that these wretched words can 
attain the heights whereon our souls repose and 
where our destiny fulfills itself in silence? What 
care I whether she speak of rain or jewels, of pins 


The Song of The Sea 


By JOE LINCOLN 


Oh, the song of the sea, 
The wonderful song of the sea! 

Like the far-off hum of a throbbing drum 
It steals through the night to me; 
And my fancy wanders free 
To a little seaport town, 

And a spot I knew, where the roses grew, 
By a cottage small and brown, 
And a child strayed up and down 
O’er hillock and beach and lea, 

And crept at dark to his bed, to hark 
To the wonderful song of the sea. 


Oh, the song of the sea, 
The mystical song of the sea! 
What strains of joy to a dreaming boy 
That music was wont to be! 
And the night wind through the tree 


or feathers; what care I though she appear not to 
understand? Do you think that it is for a sub- 
lime word I thirst when I feel that a soul is gazing 
into my soul? Do I not know that the most beau- 
tiful of thoughts dare not raise their heads when 
the mysteries confront them? I am ever standing 
at the sea-shore; and, were I Plato, Pascal, or 
Michael Angelo, and the woman I loved merely 
telling me of her ear rings, the words I would say 
would appear but the same as they floated on the 
waves of the fathomless inner sea, that each of us 
would be contemplating in the other. Let but my 
very loftiest thought be weighed in the scale of 
love, it will not turn the balance against the three 
little words that the maid who loves me shall have 
whispers of her silver bangles, her pearl necklace, 
or her trinkets of glass. . 

It is we who do not understand, for that we 
never rise above the earth-level of our intellect. 
Let us but ascend to the first snows of the mountain, 
and all inequalities are levelled by the purifying 
hand of the horizon that opens before us. What 
difference then between a pronouncement of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and the words of the child complain- 
ing of the cold? Let us be humble, and learn to dis- 
tinguish between accident and essence. Let not 
‘sticks that float’ cause us to forget the progidies 
of the gulf. The most glorious thoughts and the 
most degraded ideas can no more ruffle the eternal 
surface of our soul than, amidst the stars of 
Heaven, Himalaya or precipice can alter the sur- 
face of the earth. A look, a kiss, and the cer- 
tainty of a great invisible presence: all is said; and 
I know that she who is by my side is my equal. 

. Some of Nature’s strangest secrets are often 
revealed, at sacred momets to these maidens who 
love, and ingenuously and unconsciously will they 
declare them. The sage follows in their footsteps 
to gather up the jewels, that in their innocence 
and joy they scatter along the path. The poet, who 
feels what they feel, offers homage to their love, 
that is the germ of the age of gold, to other times 
and other countries.’ For what has been said of 
the mystics applies above all to women, since it 
is they who have preserved the sense of the mystic 
in our earth to this day. . 


Was a perfumed breath that told 

Of the spicy gales that filled the sails 
Where the tropic billows rolled, 
And the rovers hid their gold 
By the lone palm on the key— 

But the whispering wave their secret gave 
In the mystical song of the sea. 


Oh, the song of the sea, 
The beautiful song of:the sea! 
The mighty note from the ocean’s throat, 
The laugh of the wild in glee! 
And, swift as the ripples flee 
With the surges down the shore, 
It bears me back, o’er life’s long track, 
To home and its love once more; 
I stand at the open door, 
Dear mother, again, with thee, 
And hear afar on the booming bar 
The beautiful song of the sea. 
—From L. A. W. Bulletin. 












The winter winds are blowing, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 

And the angry sea is flowing 
Soldiers true; 

They are telling of your pride; 

There is naught for you to hide, 

For the right is on your side,— 
Soldiers true! 


The stars are shining brightly, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 

They are dancing rather sprightly, 
Soldiers true; 

And they say you are not to blame 

If you did not know the name, 

And they love you just the same,— 
Soldiers true! 


The moonbeams now are dancing, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 

They are darting and a-glancing, 
Soldiers true; 

They are watching now to see 

What your final fate will be, 

When the truth gains potency,— 
Soldiers true! 


I hear dry leaves rushing, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 

And the winds again are rushing, 
Soldiers true; 

They know you’ve done no wrong 

And they sing a joyous song, 

And they sing it loud and long, 
Soldiers true! 





To the Discharged Soldiers 


By MARGARET P. LORICK 


If you’ve done no sinful deed, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 
To grieve, you have no need, 
Soldiers true; 
So you must not hide your face, 
Although you've lost your place, 
You are ot in deep disgrace, 
Soldiers true. 


The “Christmas Bells” are ringing, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 

And the angels softly singing, 
Soldiers true; 

They seem to call your name, 

Saying “Is’nt it a shame, 

That all should bear the blame,’— 
Soldiers true. 


The clouds are drifting high, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 
They seem to touch the sky, 
Soldiers true; 
And they tell it o’er and o’er 
That you will go back once more 
To the place you had of vore, 
Soldiers true. 
God’s great Flag of Truth is flying, 
Soldiers true, soldiers true, 
High above the white man’s lying, 
Soldiers true; 
Lift your eves and see it there, 
Waving in the upper air; 
Up and throw away despair,— 
Soldiers true! 


President Roosevelt in Porto Rico 
By FLORENCE LEE THOMAS 


[ Miss Thomas is one of the American teachersinth Island of Porto Rico and 
saw Mr. Roosevelt at Ponce.—The Editor. | 


About 8 o'clock of Wednesday, November 
23, President Roosevelt accompanied by Mrs. 
Roosevelt arrived at Ponce, Porto Rico, on the 
steamer Louisiana. At the wharf they were 
met by Governor and Mrs. Winthrop and 
members of the executive council, as well as 
a vast crowd assembled from all parts of the 
island hoping to have an opportunity to do 
honor to our natfon’s chief executive. 

The party composed of President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and escorts was borne in automo- 
biles to the city hall where the President de- 
livered a short address. He was received 
with enthusiastic cheers by the immense crowd 
assembled in the plaza opposite. They then 


proceeded to the Roosevelt school. Here they 
were greeted by several thousand school chil- 


dren singing our national airs. After a few 
words from the President the party left the 
city by the military road—said to be the fin- 
est highway in the West Indies. 

Getting, here and there, a glimpse of the 
rich cane fields, the extensive plantations of 
tobacco, mountains covered with miniature 
coffee trees shaded by immense banana 
plants, the rich valleys adorned with the state- 
ly palms, they continued their journey toward 
San Juan. At Coamo, noted for its hot 
springs, at Aibonito, famous for its altitude 
and beauty of scenery, and at many other 
towns along the route they were greeted by 
songs from the school children and vivas from 
the admiring throngs. 
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The Presidential Party at Ponce, Porto Rico. 


From a Photograph by a Moscioni. San Juan. P; 8. 
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At Cayey, the party stopped for break- 
fast. Here, as in. Caguas, our distinguished 
guest addressed the people,—congratulating 
them on the beauty and progress of their 
island home and promising to do all in his 
power for their education and government. 

Early in the afternoon they again set forth 
arriving at Rio Piedras about three o’clock. 
Passing into the grounds of the insular Nor- 
mal School, they were greeted by the students. 
President Roosevelt responded to the greet- 
ing and the journey was continued. As soon 
as the party had crossed the old bridge at 
Martin Pena which touches the outermost 
borders of San Juan, their coming was an- 
nounced by salutes from Fort San Cristobal, 
Morro Castle and war vessels lying in har- 
bor. At the old city gates known as “Puerta 
de Tierra” they. were met by the Porto Rican 
infantry accompanied by the military band. 
Thus escorted they reached the foot of 
Fortaleza Street where a triumphal arch, 


Court oF ComMMoN PLEAs No. 2, PHILAa- 
DELPHIA, Pa. 

Decision of Judge P. J. Sulzberger, sustain- 
ing action of Hon. John Weaver in sup- 
pressing “The Clansman” at Philadel- 
phia, October 23, 1906. 

SULZBERGER, P. J. The prayer for an in- 
junction is based upon the contention that the 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia has ex- 
ceeded his powers in preventing the exhibi- 
tion of a show or play called “The Clans- 
man” at the Walnut Street Theatre and the 
complaint seems to be based upon the theory 
that the power of the mayor is a statutory 
power conferred by the Act of 1879 and by it 
alone. 

This is a confusion in the mind between 
two sources of power possessed by the mayor 
of the city of Philadelphia. He has a power 
which is derived from old times to see that 
no improper performances of any kind are 
given in Philadelphia. The profession of 
showman, or playwright, or theatre exhibitor 
was not recognized as lawful by the common 
law of Pennsylvania. Indeed its exercise was 
prohibited from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the passage of the Act of March 2, 
1789 (2 Dallas’ Laws 647). By the third 
section of that Act,‘the president of the 
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bearing aloft a huge eagle, had been erected. 

Here President Roosevelt arose to his feet 
and remained standing as the carriages moved 
slowly along the gaily decorated thorough- 
fare. Bowing to the throngs, he was greeted 
with cries of welcome which reverberated 
throughout the city until he entered the 
Palace, formerly known as the “Fortaleza.” 
It was the first fortification in Porto Rico, 
having been built in 1533. Here, too, a 
reception was held during the evening; while 
the crowds thronging the city were amused by 
displays of fireworks and band concerts in 
various plazas. 

The following morning, the presidential 
party left San Juan for Ponce by rail and 
thus completed a circuit of the island. On 
the whole, President Roosevelt gave evidence 
of being greatly pleased with his visit and 
spoke on several occasions of his abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of Porto Rico and its 
people. 


Judge Sulzberger and The Clansman 


supreme executive council, the chicf justice 
of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, or the 
president of the court of common pleas for 
the county of Philadelphia, or any or either 
of them, were empowered during three years 
from the passing of the Act, to license such 
theatrical exhibitions only “as shall in the 
opinion of him who shall grant such license, 
be unexceptionable.” 

Presenting plays without a license was 
punished by fine and imprisonment. ‘This 
general right of superivsion has continued to 
exist and is now exercisable in Philadelphia 
by the mayor. 

The Act of May 22, 1879 (P. L. 73) 
makes it the mayor’s duty to satisfy himself 
that the exhibition, performance or entertain- 
ment “shall not be immoral in its nature or 
tendencies, or otherwise unlawful or hurtful 
to the community,” and he is authorized to 
vacate or annul the license if he be satisfied 
that any of the performances have been im- 
moral or unlawful. 

It has never been supposed that by this 
supervision any. constitutional right of the 
citizen is violated or impaired. 

The great men who framed the constitu- 
tion of 1776 penned the Declaration of Rights 
therein contained, the salient parts of which 


























have been preserved in our subsequent consti- 
tutions. Yet none of them ever supposed that 
the legislation concerning theatre licenses vio- 
lated or infringed any rights thereby granted. 

The mayor’s power in the matter does not, 
however, rest on the right of censorship 
merely. He is the officer especially charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace of the 
city. And in exercising this function he is 
not the officer of a mere municipality with a 
charter partly or wholly irrevocable. Our 
municipalities are mere delegations of power 
by the only sovereign, to wit, the Common- 
wealth. It is as the representative of the 
Commonwealth’s police power that the mayor 
with his police force preserves the peace of the 
city. 

The objection has been urged that the 
mayor's right of censorship can be exercised 
in no other way than by refusing or revoking 
the license, and that the mere prohibition of a 
particular play is beyond his power. The 
question is one on which much may be urged 
on either side. We are not, however, called 
upon to decide it in this proceeding, because 
the mayor has based his action solely on his 
duty to preserve the peace. 

From the decision of the mayor on such a 
question no appeal lies to any court. 

The plaintiff is not here by virtue of a 
right of appeal, but as a suitor in equity who 
claims that the mayor has in violation of 
common right, exercised a function of his of- 
fice unduly and oppressively. 

This limits the question we are called upon 
to decide. If the mayor has in good faith 
exercised a power belonging to his office, the 
mere fact that we are not in entire accord 
with the wisdom of his conclusions, would 
not authorize us to enjoin him. The law has 
conferred upon him the powers and imposed 
upon him the duties of his office and we are 
not invested with the power to give affiirma- 
tive direction to his administration. In mat- 
ters of discretion pertaining to his office, it is 
his judgment which the law calls for, not 
ours. Only when he is shown to have abused 
his discretion are we called on to interfere. 

No evidence has been produced showing or 
tending to show that the mayor acted with 
any purpose other than the preservation of 
the public peace. A number of citizens com- 
plained to him that a play called “The Clans- 
man” was to be enacted and that the probable 
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result of the exhibition was to arouse a strong 
and hateful antagonism between two large 
groups of citizens assembled in and about a 


.limited space, a great part of them in one 


building. Moreover leaders of one group had 
issued a paper which could not be otherwise 
interpreted than as a call to lawlessness and 
violence. 

In these facts he discerned the elements of 
a riot with probable deplorable consequences 
to many persons innocent and guilty. 

Confronted thus by a condition he did 
that which seemed to him best to avoid a 
breach of the peace. He forbade and pre- 
vented an assemblage, which, in his judgment, 
would necessarily become riotous. In form- 
ing this judgment he had the advise of his 
director of public safety who testified that 
while he could easily have controlled or sup- 
pressed a riot, he was wholly unable to con- 
trol or foresee the result of a panic within 
a crowded theatre, and that the suppression 
of a riot outside, would be likely to produce a 
panic within the building. 

The action of the mayor seems to us to 
have been the exercise of the discretion vested 
in him by law and we see no reason to hold 
that he abused his discretion. A mere error 
of judgment, if error it was, is no ground 
for interference by the court. 

We are, however, not prepared to say that 
the mayor’s judgment was erroneous. 

The author of the play was called as a 
witness. Parts of the play were read and he 
was asked concerning them. A commentary 
on the play explaining its purpose was also in 
evidence and he admitted that he had writ- 
ten it. 

From all the evidence, we are satisfied that 
the play is a malicious libel upon a class of 
citizens and in effect advocates their enslave- 
ment or destruction despite of constitutions 
and laws, and common humanity. 

While the good sense of the community 
may in general be relied on to appraise such 
fustian at its real value, and while we might 
have been skeptical as to the power of such 
a piece of work to produce a permanent im- 
pression, yet these circumstances do not give 
the author of a libel the right to invoke the 
aid of Chancery to secure its publication. If 
he has suffered injury, it is at law that he 
must seek redress. 

The injunction is refused. 














Wayside 


By SILAS X. FLOYD 


Fishing 


A fisherman sat by a quiet stream, 
Baiting his hook, 
Listless and silent like one in a dream, 
Baiting his hook; 
And—though in his vision rich fancies did dwell— 
When into the water the fish-hook fell, 
Just what ke would catch he could not tell, 
Baiting his hook. 
Alone in his study the preacher wrote, 
Baiting his hook, 
Consulting Josephus and others of note, 
Baiting his hook; 
And—though every page with much fervor did 
glow— 
When he entered the pulpit the drag-net to throw, 
Just what he would catch he did not know, 
Baiting his hook. 


A young man once stood in a jewelry store, 
Baiting his hook, 

Exploring the trinkets that women wore, 
Baiting his hook; 

And—though the large diamond dazzled his eyes— 

When he sent it forth to the lovely Elize, 

Just what she would say he couldn’t surmise 
Baiting his hook. 


And there was a banker who paced in his room, 
Baiting his hook, 

As heartless and silent and cold as the tomb, 
Baiting his hook; 

And—though he believed the collateral rare— 

When the time should arrive the account to square, 

Just what he would gain he could not swear, 
Baiting his hook. 


A poet once wrote by the light of the moon, 
Baiting his hook, 

Believing success would o’ershadow him soon, 
Baiting his hook; 

And—though the old poem received a new dress— 

When ’twas sent to the Post with a fervent “God 

Bless,” 

How much he would get he could not guess, 

Baiting his hook. 


And so is each mortal the world around 
Baiting his hook,— 

Wherever on earth a mortal is found— 
Baiting his hook; 

And no one can tell as he strives and sweats 

If ’twill be joy or vain regrets 

As every day new lines he sets, 
Baiting his hook. 


True Greatness ' 


Full many a path to greatness is untrod 
Because men seek the far-off and the odd, 
Forgetting that in common things each day 
Is ample scope true greatness to display. 


Chris’mus-Time In Georgy 


’Possum meat an’ ’simon beer, 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

Lif’ yo’r hats an’ give a cheer, 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

I’m gwine down in Lovah’s Lane, 

Gwine to see Miss ’Liza Jane, 

Car’y long some sugah-cane,— 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 


Don’t you know Miss ’Liza, man?— 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

Sweetes’ gal in all de lan’,— 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

What I want de cane fo’? Gee! 

Goodness, fellah, can’t you see? 

Cane is sweet an’ so is she— 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 


W’en Miss ’Liza ’gins to eat, 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

She gwine say de cane am sweet, 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 

Den I'll say, “You’s sweetah, deab; 

Like to mar’y you dis yeah.” 

Den she ‘spon,’ “Well, I don’t keerh!” 
Chris’mus-time in Georgy! 


When Birdie Sings 


Oh, Birdie, when you come and sing 
High in the apple tree, 

Your little carols always bring 
Thoughts of my love to me! 

And do you wonder, Birdie dear, 
Who sings so sweet and low, 

That glad am I when you appear, 
And gloomy when you go? 


Old Friends 


Old friends who have been parted long will meet 
With pleasant smiles and long and fond embrace, 
And in their care-worn faces oft they trace 

The lines of many an ancient memory sweet 

And what care they for drawing-room or street 
When first each sees again the olt-time face? 
Like the swift athlete bent to win the race, 

Their thoughtlessness of others is complete. 

So when a book—some friend of early days— 

Falls unexpected in our hands once more, 
We straight forget the world and all its ways 
And spend our time and all of love's full 
store,— 

Unthinking of the passing blame or praise,— 

In sweet communion with the friend of yore. 
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TO ATLANTA READERS 


Our Atlanta Friends will find The Voice 
on sale each month at Tobe Pughley’s Ci- 
gar Stand, 4 Central Avenue. Call on him 
and get a copy. 
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builds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Syphilis, Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indi- 
gestion, Piles, 
Diseases of the 
Heart, Rheuma- 
Lemoleone per bottle.. $1.00 tism, Cancer, Tu- 





Hair Grower..... Seance ee mor, Epile pt ic 
Lung Balsam...... 1.00 Fits and other dis- 
JAY S| ee : a eases too numer- 
Beauty Wash...... —— ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 
359 BEAL STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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DO YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY 


MONEY 


If so, stop worrying about the future and 
invest in the largest company of its kind in 
the world. Your money is worth more 
than 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. Are you 
getting it? This is the best and biggest 
proposition in the world. Try it now. Six 
per cent. and seven per cent. guaranteed. 
Our plan is easy, this is your opportunity. 
Don’t wait. Investigate at once. 
Address 


I L. MOORMAN 


4 & 5 Court Square, Jefferson Bidg. Room 53 
BROOKLYN, : NEW YORK 


























AGENTS, LOOK HERE! $1.00 PER HOUR 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE HANDLING 
OUR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


THE FRUIT JAR HOLDER AND OPENER. Best Seller Out. 


Holas hot jars and insures tigh sealing when canning. No more spoiled fruit. 
Opens easily tightly sealed jars. Never breaks jar or injures cover. 














THE “HOLDER” 





The FRVIT 


Sawves The HANDS 


The JARS 


The PATIENCE 














THE “OPENER” 





Ghe SELWELL CO. 





THE SQUEEZE-EZIE 


MOP, 
Scrubbing is a back-break- 
ing job e hardest work 


is wringing the cloth. Hot 
water scalds and blisters the 
hands. The old-fashioned 
mop slops around and dirties 
the wood work. OUR MOP 
overcomes all this. The frame 
holds the cloth square, wrings 
the cloth dryer than by hand 
and without effort. eeps 
the hands out of the hot and 
dirty water. 


A household necessity; 
appeals to every woman. 
Wrings perfectly dry. 
Easily demonstrated. Big 
Seller, Big Commissions. 


Write for agents terms 
on both articles. Only 
reliable beople wanted. 


ATLANTA TERRITORY ASSIGNED FOR HOLDER. 





108 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Books for Holiday Presents 












































‘“‘The Planter’s Guide.’’ 


ERBHAPS you are wondering what to send as a 
prescat to some friend in the South. We have 
an ideal book that will be just the thing you 
want. “THE PLANTER’S GUIDE” contains 
256 pages of interesting matter besides over 150 
pages of “Cotton Seller’s Table”’ This book has 
not been sold for less than $1.75 before. It has just 
been revised and to those who need a hand book 
to assist in the daily routine of business we recom- 


mend “THE PLANTER’S GUIDE.” 


How is money sent by telegraph ... Page 184 
How do you find the height of a tree “ 194 
Is a husband bound to pay for neces- 

saries furnished his wife without his 

I: an “acho era habiacieti va stack doit Acasa ae 
Is a laborer bound to work on holi- 

SE LG a 6 s'ed etek ouioiins Madan “« 14 
What is a negotiable note? How is it 

negotiated x 14 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE is neatly bound 
in cloth, stamped on front cover 


and back, illustrated, contains 400 S J OO 
Size 51x74 in. Price. - 


pages. 


We want agents everywhere to handle this little work and 
will pay them big commission. Full particulars FREE. 

















415 DEARBORN ST. 


Voice Publishing Co. ::.u": 






































STRONG, INDEPENDENT WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 


Sixteen Broad Pages 
FOR $1.00 AYEAR 50CENTSFOR SIX MONTHS 25CENTSFOR THREE MONTHS 


The Weekly Edition of the 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


(Massachusetts) 


HE Leading New England Newspaper, a faithful recorder of the news of that region, and giving 
T as well a comprehensive, intelligent summary of the news of the world. Expressions of con- 
tinued satisfaction from old friends, and appreciative words from many new subscribers, are 
evidences that The Weekly Republican is fulfilling. its mission—to give for a small! price an excel- 
lent newspaper, elevating in its tone, democratic in the spirit of its editorials, aud rich and varied in 
all its departments. 

The Weekly Republican presents in each issue a carefully edited review of all the news of the 
week, special attention being always paid to New England happenings. The system of grouping 
news, which makes The Daily Republican so highly prized by its readers, is followed in the prep- 
aration of the Weekly, and the result is seen in its handsome typographical appearance. The lit- 
erary features of The Weekly Republican are of exceptional quality and breadth. 

Subscribe for The Weekly republican if you want a newspaper that gives a full, free and impar- 
tial discussion of political questions, that treats all subjects from the broad platform of the people’s 
rights, and preaches a sane, healthy gospel of right living. 


The Weekly Republican was established in 1824, The Daily in 1844 and The Sunday in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. 
The subscription rates are, for The Weekly $1 a year, Daily $8, Sunday $2. Send for free specimen copies and address 


THE REPUBLICAN: Springfield, Mass. 














The At : 
Se tiett et tte Wed || ee 


the Course and the Aftermath of 


Louisville’s New Monthly | The September Atlanta Tragedy 
By J. MAX BARBER 


| This is a little pamphlet of absorbing interest on a horror 

i sd ‘ e as bloody as any that was ever perpetrated on a pirate's 

Christianity ae Edu cation — Business deck. Pamphlet is 3 cents a copy. Two cents whole- 

| sale. A copy free with 60 cents for a 6 months’ subscrip - 

| tion te the Voice. Address The Voice, 415 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








Its fundamental principles are 


It stands for all that is good and 





progressive for the Negro. A single | es 


BIG MAIL FREE 


copy should convince you of its fear- 
sness.- Special offer until April rst. Allen YOUR NAME and address PRINTED 
lessness 5] I 10000 times in the Mail Buyers’ Directory 
THE and sent to 10000 firms all over the world 
4 they eng you Free Samples, Catalogs, 
* bere as : agazines, Books, Papers, etc., etc. We in- 
10 cents. We pay for live a ticles. AIL! vented this and have satisfied 200000 custo- 
AN| mers. Send 20c at once to be in 1907 BIG 

| | 


. issue and get a BIG MAIL FREE. ALLEN, 
The Light of the World | — 


The Mail Man, Dept. E66. Kennedy, N. Y. 
214 First St. between 


Main and Market Sts. Louisville, Ky. 


For a tr al subscription three months, 





q a Ne a 


New jokes and stories; side-splitting, 
rib-tickling, button-bursting jokes and 
witticisms; FUNNY PIO URES; 



































P. Sheridan Ball, President L. C, COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 
Capital Stock $1,000,000 


REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to better your condition? 
Is it your aim to Make Your F uture Bet- 
ter thanYour Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 

VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mer 

cantile & Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a fav- 

orite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corpor- 

ation, with stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so 
that the investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was invested large- 
ly in real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Be- 
cause it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls, and congregations in getting churches. Be- 
cause the increased operations have caused the stock to advance steadily 
from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $15.00. Thus those who 
purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits $100,- 
000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less that $20.00 per share within 
the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen states and one hundred cities; has 
bond holders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders; owns nearly 
$150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and other States; is doing a banking business of 
over $100,000 yearly; has a department store that clears over $7,000 yearly; is erecting buildings 
from $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and women as 
agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and 
cashiers. 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most 
progressive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes 
in the United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those to 
make one-half million dollars? 

For further information address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 





BOSTON, MASS NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, S CoLuMpiA. S. C. 
SPRINGRIELD, “MASS BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. - AUGUS GA. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN PHILADELPHIA, ‘xy MACO MONTGOMBRY, ALA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


or Metropolitan Stiee niiie and Realty Company 
SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 





























BOOKS for HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


**‘Floyd’s Flowers’’ 
By Silas X. Floyd 


Illustrated by John Henry Adams 





Will make a beautiful holiday present for 
any child. It has the unique distinction of 
being the first and only book written ex- 
clusively for Colored children. It is superbly 
illustrated with drawings that will inspire the 
youth. This book is universally endorsed 
by the press and the pulpit. This book is 
furnished in three bindings: Cloth and 
stamped with red roses, half morocco and 
full morocco. The price is very reasonable, 


for cloth for half for full mo- 
$1 * Binding $1 50 morocco $ * rocco binding 
Remember that there is going to be a 
great demand for FLoyp’s FLowegrs during 
the holidays and it will pay you to get your 


order in at once. Write to-day. 


All orders filled the same day as received. 





Voice Publishing Co. 


Dept. B. 415 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






































BY FAR THE GREATEST AND BEST 
PUBLICATION OF THE YEAR 

















FIRST EDITION, 20,000 


LIFE AND SAYINCS OF 
SAM JONES 


By MRS. JONES 


Assisted by REV. WALT. HOLCOMB, the Great Evangelist’s Co-worker 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION 














TEN REASONS 


Why Sam Jones appealed to the masses with 
whom he came in contact. 

1. He hated the sin, 
sinner. 

2. He thought an ounce of mirth was 
worth a pound of sighs in any market place. 

3. He had no mercy for the Pecksniffs of 
this world, and punctured sham and hypoc- 
risy with his keen wit. 

4. He was himself a living exemplar ofthe 
truths he preached. From a member of the 
“Down-and-Out Club” he raised himself to a 
prophet of light. 

5. He preached and proved the optimistic 
lesson that life is livable; for he foresaw the 
day when Death, the slayer, shall himself 
lie slain. 

6. He never forgot that Christianity wasa 
religion of joy and laughter, not one of tears 
and sorrow; a living help for this earth, now 
and here, and not a bundle of dried and 
moldy dogmas. 

7. He was a man of and for the people. 

8. He wasa humanitarian in every sense 
that the word implies. 

9. With all his firmness and steadfastness 
of purpose and conviction he was gentle, 
tender and kind in the truest sense, 

10. Above all, he was a man. 





Handsome Outfits 
Circulars Free. 


Agents Coin Money. 
for 00s. 


but he helped the | 





The full volume will contain over 
to illustrate the life- story, 
“home of his own, 


50 full pages of illustrations, 
embracing pictures of his place of birth, 
’ his death, funeral train, lying in state, floral offerings, ete. 
is well printed from new type on the best selected antique paper. 
half-tones on an excellent grade of enamel paper. 


TEN REASONS 


Why you should have a copy of ‘‘Life and 


Sayings of Sam Jones.” 

1. There is more real life and light in one 
of his quaint and homely tales than in a hun- 
dred thousand words of musty, dusty, formal 
sermons. 

2. His sayings and doings are pertinent to 
every man who struggles and slips and falls 
and strives to rise again. 

3. You cannot escape the lesson that what 
Sam Jones did you can do, and Sam Jones, 
dead, will help you, living, to do it. 

4. Your boy and gir) will gain inspiration 
for a better life by having access to the mighty 
doings of this great teacher of things good. 

5. You will be better for having read itand 
you may accomplish much for the cause of 
Christianity by placing it within reach of 
your friends. 

6. Though his voice be hushed in death, 
his matchless eloquence in behalf of God's 
laws and decrees becomes imperishable by 


| means of this volume. 


, 


7. It will be helpful to you every day in 
the year and will make every obstacle easier 
to surmount. 


8. If you ever heard him speak, you will 


| be gladdened by preserving for future gener- 


ations his Christian teachings. 

9. His teachings are of the kind you want 
impressed upon your children 

10. It will accomplish more real good than 
the combined publications of the whole year. 


all appropriately selected 
his conversion, his first 
This volume 
The illustrations are all 








_ BIG BOOK, 9x2x7, OVER 400 PAGES! 


Halt Morocco, $3.50; Cloth, $2. 50; Postpaid. ORDER TODAY. 





J. L. NICHOLS & CO., 920 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dear Friend:= 


It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce that we were the lucky ones to secure that 
"Valuable plum" the authentic edition of the "Life 
and Sayings of Sam Jones" compiled from clippings 
and lectures gotten together and saved by himself 
and his good wife for the last thirty-five years. 
This book is indeed a rare piece of literature. 

The sayings are greatly sought by everybody. 

Although we have only offered the book for 
sale a very few days, the results are most satis- 
factory. It is actually selling five times as fast 
as any book we have ever before handled. Over a 
million copies of the "Life of President McKinley" 
were sold. In sections of this great country where 
Mr. Jones has lectured and held revivals he was 
as popular as President McKinley or any other man 
who ever lived. 

AGENTS meet with great success. Before 
the prospectus was issued, agents had made from one 
to two dollars per hour with the circular. One 
good lady told an agent that she wanted five for 
Christmas presents. 

Mrs. Jones was awake to the fact that she 
had a good thing in this work. Although we are 
paying her the biggest royalty ever paid on a sub- 
scription book, we will offer the following liberal 
TERMS to Agents: 

Cloth Binding $2.50, Half Morocco $3.50; 
by mail prepaid, satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


This is a great opportunity for agents. 
J. L. Nichols & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















